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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 7. 





“Harper's Youne Prorie is deservedly popular, 
and is among the first and best of periodicals for the 
young.” —The Living Church. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniustraten Wrexkty. 

In the number for January 31st, “ Maud’s Mu- 
sical Adventure,” by Lucy C. Linux, is concluded, 
and “ A New Robinson Crusoe” increases in in- 
terest as it draws near the end. 

In “ Some Inhabitants of a Drop of Water,” 
Dr. Stokes continues to reveal some of the most 
curious forms of Infusoria. By his singularly 
clear and sympal etic treatment the writer invests 
a scientific swhject with unusual interest for non- 
scientific readers. 

The principal illustration is a full-page draw- 
ing by W. P. Syyper, entitled 


SAVED FROM THE BLIZZARD. 


This is accompanied by a short description of 
some of the thrilling incidents of the recent great 
storm in the West. 

Other important articles are Mr. Buack’s second 
article on Photography (with illustrations), a story 
by Sypxey Dayre, and poems by Dora Reap 
GoopaLe, MarGaret Jonnson, and Parmer Cox. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harpgr’s YounG PKor.e 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
Supr.eMent, with nwnerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Laptrs’ DrM1-ska- 
son Dresses, Croaks, ard Wraps; Hovusr and 
Reception Tortertes; Dresses for Evperty La- 
: CorsaGces; Boys’ Suits and Grrts’ Frocks ; 
Baskets, Puffs, and other fancy articles ; and 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





ONE HOUSE AND ANOTHER. 

7 HEN, some years ago, the “ flat” tene- 
\ ment, so called, came into frequent 
existence for those who had been living in 
separate houses of more or less expensive 
rent, it was hailed as a boon, and it is still 
regarded by many as a blessing, and by 
many more as a blessing to be coveted, if 
we may judge by the increasing numbers 
and variety and cost of the flat in its 
present approach to perfection. The flat 
has certainly made life within city limits 
possible to throngs who would otherwise— 
that is, under the old system of separate 
houses—have had to encounter much loss of 
time and strength, and go too far from cen- 
tres of business to be comfortable, while it 


has also simplified life in saving much of 


that trouble about heat and service which 
previously was shared by household ser- 
vants, and now falls to the share of janitors. 

There is about the flat a feeling of neigh- 
borliness, of being surrounded by people, of 
being taken care of, of being inaccessible as 
the princess in her tower in the old tale; a 
feeling, in short, of seclusion from all the 
outside world. To counterbalance this the 
feeling of inside seclusion is almost totally 
wanting. To many, this inside seclusion is 
nothing especially desirable; they have no 
wish for retirement inside their doors, and 
therefore in its absence it is not missed. 
But when it is missed, or is desirable, all 
the same it is not to be found. On the con- 
trary, one is aware of being huddled; there 
is a general pervasion of every room in the 
house with every other room; one vaguely 
feels the sleeping-room in the parlor, and 
the kitchen everywhere. If one wishes to 
go away with one’s work, or one’s sorrow, 
or one’s joy, or one’s sulks, and be absolute- 
ly alone, the rest of the house are quite in 
the affair, and one is sensible, meanwhile, 
of all the rest of the house. That privacy, 
more than the Spanish jalousies can give, 
which is within the gift of a flight of stairs, 
is a thing not known in the flat. “I want 
to go upstairs to bed,” sobbed the homesick 
child on her first night in the new flat, 
“and there is no upstairs to go to!” It is 
very likely that if she had been bred with- 
out stairs she would never have known 
the want of them; but having known them, 
and now missing them, she felt as if the 
house was but half made up, and she was 
in a manner deprived of her natural rights 
in them. On the other hand, again, one of 
the chief arguments in favor of the flat is 
that it does away with stairs and all their 
fatiguing and injurious climbing, and that 
it should thus be welcome to the weary 
house-mother, to whom so many laborious 
steps are saved. Yet in the duplex flat, as 
it is called, a slight concession to this de- 
mand for an upper region of retirement, 
which seems to be common to feminine na- 
ture the world over, as witness the inner 
portions of the Greek and Roman house, or 








the Turkish of to-day, is made by a partial 
flight of steps and an extension into an 
upper region by means of them, which is of 
inestimable value to the emotions, and al- 
most gives one an “upstairs to go to.” Yet 
in very few flats is there any of that ease- 
ful space which belongs to the individual 
house; for even if the parlors are large and 
the dining-room respectable, the sleeping- 
rooms are apt to be little more than closets, 
and when properly dressed ont with furni- 
ture and ornaments, the best of them are li- 
able to seem crowded, with that effect which 
destroys simple elegance and mars the plea- 
sure of the eye; and than the most spacious 
and superb of them all the house correspond- 
ing to the purse of the dweller would be 
more superb and spacious still. 

Nor is this defect confined to the parlors ; 
for the servants too are complainers in the 
matter, never being willing to regard the 
saving of their steps in mounting stairs, 
answering bells, and carrying coal’ as at 
all weighing in the balance with narrow 
quarters, dark rooms, and the absence of 
the area gate, dear to Nora and the police- 
man. And still another thing wanting in 
the flat is the severalty of the front door, to 
some of no value at all, to just as many— 
hating the betraying commonalty of the 
elevator —of inestimable account. That 
one is up dizzy heights, close under the sky, 
in danger of fire without sufficient means 
of escape, are too obvious arguments for 
urging on the part of those who hold the 
flat in dislike; and that half Europe, and 
that the mosten lightened half, the élite of 
cities, chooses the flat for domicile, is an ar- 
gument that those who hold it in affection 
do not think material, the average Ameri- 
can, it being well known, caring more for 
what he likes himself than for what Europe 
likes. 

Meanwhile, let all that can be said in fa- 
vor of the separate and individual house be 
heard, the fact remains that throughout 
our cities private houses are being turn- 
ed into flats; and flats of the costliest de- 
scription, rivalling palaces in beauty, in 
charm, and in price, are going up, leaving 
the grumblers little to say, in view of their 
undoubted usefulness to small families and 
lonely couples, but that they break up and 
disfigure the sky line, and are a distasteful 
modern innovation upon the old ways of 
our forefathers, who each loved to sit under 
his own vine and fig-tree. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
TESTS OF COURAGE. 


OFTEN wonder that women feel such rever- 

ence as they do for the supposed physical 
courage of the other sex, when they notice the ab- 
surd standards sometimes set up by men as the 
basis of mutual admiration. At times, however, 
they see through the delusion. I remember how 
a lively German maiden at Heidelberg, whose own 
brother was a student, ridiculed the big fellows 
who strutted through the streets with their cheeks 
“ slashed like beefsteaks,” as she expressed it; and 
howshe explained the care with which these dough- 
ty warriors were swathed and shielded and padded 
—very much, if she had but known it, like Twee- 
dle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee in Alice in the Look- 
ing-Glass—so that all the harm that could come 
to them was in receiving one of the little scratch- 
es of which they are so proud. These combats 
do not prove the men cowards—the German army 
shows that they are not—but neither do they 
show them to be much more than that. Again, 
how the whole English people and certain sec- 
tions of the American race will work themselves 
into enthusiasm over the prowess of prize-fighters, 
in contests where everything in the nature of 
fatal injury is carefully kept out, so that a 
pugilist usually runs less serious risk than any 
sailor who reefs topsails in a gale of wind. As 
a rule, men have at least what may be called 
negative courage; that is, they commonly will not 
run away unless there seems ample justification 
for it; while, on the other hand, positive and ag- 
gressive courage—what Napoleon Bonaparte call- 
ed “two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage” — be- 
longs only to a minority. This kind of daring, 
it may be, is still rarer among women. That 
which is strongest among women is more com- 
monly what may be called the courage of self- 
abnegation—that which is called out by emer- 
gencies for the sake of another; and when this 
other is one who is distinctly weaker, an invalid, 
perhaps, or a child, it is a courage as genuine and 
trustworthy as that which led the ancients to de- 
clare that a lioness with her cubs was more to 
be dreaded than a lion. 

It is not necessary to go back into the history 
of heroism for examples of this courage; the 
daily papers are sufficient. In the recent terrific 
snow-storms of the Northwest, by which several 
hundred persons lost their lives, it happened 
again and again that the victims were school- 
teachers and their children, this fact being read- 
ily explained by the consideration that school- 
houses in rural districts are often put in very de- 
tached positions, to accommodate a scattered 
population ; that children are often sent to school 
regardless of weather; and that the severer the 
weather the more essential that the teacher 
should be there to see to their welfare. Who- 
ever stays in-doors, the teacher commonly cannot. 
Then many of these disasters occurred in an 
open prairie region, where the supply of fuel was 





often very scanty, and there were no woods or 
fences .to resort to when the supply ran short. 
Under these circumstances there was often no 
resource but for the teacher to take the children 
personally to their scattered homes when the 
snow-storm came on, whereas, with the well-sup- 
plied wood-sheds of our Eastern States, they might 
have at least remained overnight in the school- 
house. A Northwestern “blizzard,” with the 
mercury perhaps at —10°, is a terrific thing to 
experience. The writer has never seen one, but 
he has seen a snow-storm in the heart of Massa- 
chusetts so furious that it seemed, as some one 
said, like a tornado with snow stirred into it; so 
severe that all landmarks, even the houses across 
a street, were utterly obliterated, and one could 
easily conceive of being overwhelmed and suffo- 
sated within a rod of his own door. I take it 
that this would have been called in these days a 
blizzard; and there is something terrific in the 
thought of exposing a young girl, perhaps herself 
but half grown and fragile, in the midst of such 
an ordeal, she being not merely herself unaided, 
but obliged to forget herself all the time in car- 
ing for children still more helpless. 

Accordingty we have from this region of storms 
some records of endurance so great that their 
narratives would have been the basis of song and 
story had they happened to sailors and mountain- 
eers, men trained habitually to such encounters, 
Miss Louisa Royce, teaching a school eight miles 
from Plainview, Nebraska, found but three pupils 
present, At 2 p.m. she set out with them, in the 
height of the storm, for a house twenty rods dis- 
tant, but they lost their way. When exhausted 
they lay down in the snow, and she wrapped up 
the children as best she could, doubtless in her 
own garments. Early in the night one child died, 
then another, and at daybreak the third; and at 
last Miss Royce reached the house, with both feet 
so frozen that they will probably be amputated. 
Miss Minnie Freeman, at the Myra Valley district 
school in Ord, Nebraska, had thirteen pupils un- 
der her charge, whose ages ranged from six to 
fifteen. When the storm struck the school-house 
it unroofed the building, and there was no resource 
but to seek shelter. Gathering the children, and 
finding fortunately a coil of strong twine, Miss 
Freeman tied them together by the arms, three 
abreast; she then tied the end of the twine to 
her own body, and took the youngest child in her 
arms. She then piloted them all with cheery 
courage through deep drifts, and in the face of 
the storm, to a farm-house three-quarters of a 
mile away, where they were safe. What an or- 
deal was this! 1 have watched through a tele- 
scope from Chamonix the progress of a little 
party in the upper regions of Mont Blane, with 
the snow blinding their faces and almost hiding 
them from view; they were mature and vigorous 
men, with two professional guides for each, and 
with ropes, ladders, and axes; when they came 
down, cannon were fired in the village of Chamo- 
nix and fireworks displayed, as if one of the 
world’s great feats had been performed. What 
fireworks have heralded, what guns proclaimed, 
the greater heroism of these modest school-teach- 
ers of Nebraska? And yet these are only the 
two most detailed in statement of half a dozen 
cases which I have noted, all similar as regards 
the general fact of self-devotion. Such things 
show that we have always with us, both among 
women and among men, resources of courage and 
self-devotion on which we do not habitually need 
to draw. 2. Wi Hh. 











UNIQUE WORK FOR WOMEN. 


TT HERE are few persons to whom the necessi- 

ty of “bread-winning” is more appalling 
than to tenderly reared, cultivated women who 
suddenly confront the emergency. They are ac- 
customed to refined surroundings, and have luxu- 
rious tastes. They have little appreciation of 
the value of a dollar, and are utterly unskilled in 
the makeshifts that girls in poorer families grow 
into unconsciously. They can sing a little, play 
the piano or violin a little, embroider a little, but 
none of these small accomplishments are of val- 
ue in earning a living. They know a little of a 
great many things, but do not know anything 
very well. In short, they have been trained to 
nothing. Even when sufficiently well educated 
to teach, it is difficult to find positions. Too 
often the task of getting French verbs or piano 
technique or literature into young minds proves 
so distasteful that the attempt ends in dismal 
failure. They shrink from the publicity of stand- 
ing behind a counter; they have “no head for 
figures,” even if their penmanship warrants an 
accountant’s position; they find two telegraph 
operators, two type-writers and copyists, to ev- 
ery one needed ; they have never learned a trade 
as dress-maker or milliner, and can only get a 
pittance by plain sewing. 

Florence Nightingale says, ‘‘ Half the trouble 
in women’s lives comes from their excepting 
themselves from the rules of training considered 
necessary for men.” Ladies who conduct help- 
ful institutions for assisting women to find work 
give as their experience that in asking an appli- 
vant, “ What one thing can you do well?” they 
seldom get a decided, satisfactory reply. A wo- 
man who can do one thing well finds self-support 
possible. If she can do it superlatively well, 
she can lay by something for a rainy day. In 
lieu of special training, the first question a wo- 
man should ask is, “ What one thing can I do 
really well?” and then bend her energies to find 
that very thing to do. The thing she does well 
is probably something she enjoys doing, and 
therefore well fitted for a successful life work. 
The more unique that work is, the less compe- 
tition, and the greater probability that it will pay 
well. In the following instances women have 
answered the question wisely and well, adopting 
special work congenial to their tastes. 

The daughter of a Massachusetts Governor de- 
veloped in girlhood a decided talent for whist, a 





game of which her father was very fond. He 
often proudly called her in to take a fourth hand 
with his gentlemen friends. These intellectual 
men played skilfully a strict Cavendish game, and 
to win paternal approval she became a brilliant 
player. Family reverses compelled her to earn 
her living. She at once went to a friend who 
was a society girl, and proposed a whist class, as 
she had often heard the girls express admiration 
of her proficiency. Beginning with four pupils, 
this clever girl exerted all her powers to make 
the lessons fascinating to the young ladies. Very 
soon whist classes became a fashionable “ fad,” 
and her hours were fully occupied. During Lent 
many older ladies, who knew they played stupid- 
ly, formed classes. She shrewdly charged a good 
price for her Jessons, knowing that fashion- 
able people are apt to value things in propor- 
tion to their cost. In the summer she goes to 
expensive watering-places and has morning class- 
es all the season, The Governor little dreamed 
that he was putting into his daughter’s hand a 
weapon with which to face the world and con- 
quer. 

Another young girl, of dainty figure and ex- 
quisite grace, full of the rhythm and poetry of 
motion, knew that her perfect work was dancing. 
When poverty stared the delicately reared girl in 
the face, the ballet was not to be thought of, but 
she offered her services to her old dancing teach- 
er as an assistant for the children. Mademoi- 
selle was growing old, and very glad to have her 
favorite pupil to ease her work. “The wealthy 
curled darlings” of this select school became very 
much attached to “la petite mademoiselle,” as 
they called her. She was in great demand at 
their birthday parties, and became the fashion. 
She could make herself generally useful, plan 
costumes for a fancy dress party, play the piano, 
call the dances, or lead the games, doing every- 
thing with a merry abandon that the children 
found delightful. It was hard to go into the 
very homes where she had once been a guest, but 
she was generally treated kindly, and sometimes 
so pleasantly that she forgot her hardships. Dur- 
ing the Kirmess preparations she reaped a golden 
harvest by coaching ladies who learned with diffi- 
culty the novel steps of the strange dances which 
she learned at once, almost by intuition. 

Quite different from whist or dancing was the 
work elected by a woman swindled of her prop- 
erty by a rascally lawyer. If she had been twen- 
ty instead of forty, she would have entered a 
training school for nurses, but it was too late to 
begin new lines of work. In prosperous days she 
had always attended personally to the preserv- 
ing, fruit canning, and jelly making with great 
pleasure. She was sure she could do this excel- 
lently. She made some of these choice edibles for 
the Woman’s Exchange, but sales were slow and 
profits small. One day she overheard a rich pa- 
troness of that institution say, “I wish I knew of 
somebody who would go into my kitchen and 
make jellies and sweet pickles and brandy peach- 
es; my cooks never have good luck.” With a 
sharp wrench of her diffidence as well as her 
pride, the woman, who knew she had a genius 
for preserving, proffered her services. The lady 
agreed to try her the next day on strawberries, 
and liked her so well that she recommended her 
to her friends. As the season went on she 
made an agreement to notify the ladies when the 
proper time came for using raspberries, black- 
berries, cherries, currants, pineapples, peaches, 
pears, crab-apples, quinces, and plums. These 
she canned, or preserved, or made into jelly and 
marmalade, as each lady fancied. She watched 
the market, and knew when the best quality was 
ready. The ladies, recognizing her superior 
judgment, depended upon her to do the buying, 
and the dealers allowed her a percentage. She 
found many grapes running to waste on their es- 
tates, and proposed to utilize them for wine, which 
she made most successfully. She developed an- 
other branch of business in making sacramental 
wine for churches. Her circle of families was 
kept supplied with a large variety of canned 
vegetables and delicious relishes, such as spiced 
currants and plums, pickled peaches and pears, 
catchup and chow-chow, barberry sauce and boil- 
ed cider-apple sauce such as the Shakers make. 
Except on a very warm day her work was not 
hard, for the cooks assisted in preparing the 
fruits, washed the dishes, etc. She neglects no 
detail of the business, making a careful study of 
the prettiest jelly moulds, even designing some 
beautiful tiny forms for garnishing dishes. Of 
course her leisure time is in the winter, but even 
then she makes jelly from oranges and lemons, 
cider or wine, and often calf’s-foot for the sick. 
She makes a living, and finds the work agree- 
able. 

A New York lady, who had made her father’s 
dinners famous by their elegance and perfection, 
was left penniless. She knew that many ladies 
refrain from dinner-giving because they feel un- 
equal to the ordeal, but are quite willing to pay 
any one who can relieve them of the responsi- 
bility and worry. An old friend of social posi- 
tion to whom she unfolded her plan of dinner 
superintendence agreed at once to employ her, 
and influenced her wealthy friends to try the 
novel plan. It worked admirably, and she proba- 
bly earns more than any lady teacher in the city. 
Her plan is to go to the dinner-giver as soon 
as the invitations are sent out, and discuss the 
courses, ete. She knows just what is in season, 
and does the marketing if the lady wishes. She 
finds out what sum the hostess is willing to ex- 
pend for flowers, menus, ete., and buys them for 
her, taking great pains to get novel and artistic 
designs. The afternoon of the dinner she sees 
that the table is properly laid, inspects the polish 
of the silver and the lustre of the glass, makes 
sure that the changes of plates, etc., are ready on 
the sideboard, attends to the finger-bowls, and ar- 
ranges the shades on the candles to secure that 
soft radiance that ladies find so becoming. She 
foresees every probable emergency and provides 
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for it. She is full of original ideas, and dis- 
poses the flowers, sweetmeats, and fruits in a va- 
riety of effective ways, and gives the dinner that 
refined touch of individuality that only “a lady 
to the manner born” can compass, and which is 
the very thing a caterer is sure to miss. She 
gets all the latest novelties from the china shops, 
the caterers, and restaurants, and then adapts 
them according to her own elegant notions. 
When the servants are not well trained, she gives 
them a rehearsal, showing them just how to 
manage every minutia of the dinner. She 
stands unseen, but keenly observant, to direct af- 
fairs till the coffee is served, and then slips away. 
Many a time, behind a gold-embroidered screen, 
she has seen friends who used to gather at her 
father’s hospitable board, and with a sigh, per- 
haps a tear, solaced herself by thinking, “It’s 
shekels I want now, and not society.” 

For practical helpfulness in families absorbed 
in fashionable gayeties nothing can exceed the 
bright idea ofa clergyman’s widow, who does re- 
pairing—the only work for which she felt her- 
self thoroughly fitted. She has regular days in 
every week for going to certain families. She 
takes the weekly washing, looks every piece over 
thoroughly, sews on buttons, repairs trimmings, 
replaces worn bindings, mends the flannels, and 
darns with unusual skill the silk underwear and 
hosiery. She also mends delicate laces, cleans 
gloves and satin slippers, and hunts for rips and 
weak buttons; puts fresh ruches and whale- 
bones in basques, and attends to the boot but- 
tons. She carries a little satchel, which contains 
sewing implements, cotton and linen thread, silk 
and darning wools, of all colors, bits of linen, silk, 
and muslin, tapes and galloon, and a variety of 
buttons for underwear. This is one secret of 
She never bothers the ladies to find 
a little of this, that, and the other, and many pre- 
fer her help to the trouble of keeping a seam- 
stress in the house, In all of these examples 
the workers, besides their salaries, have also all 
or a part of their board, which is no trifling item 
in a city. 

A young lady, an orphan, who found her in- 
come growing smaller every year, with a prospect 
of vanishing altogether, read about the success 
of the Garret sisters in London in house-furnish- 
ing. She said, “I can do that if I can do any- 
thing.’ She made a reputation by furnishing 
the chambers of an invalid lady’s seaside cot- 
tage. She had a rare knack for making charm- 
ing effects in house decorations. Shrewd, dis- 
cerning girl that she was, she determined to un- 
derstand the principles that underlie correct 
methods and artistic treatment. All her spare 
hours were devoted to books in the public library 
bearing on the subject. She cultivated a fine 
sense of form and proportion by readings on 
architecture; improved her drawing by a short 
course in designing ; enriched her natural instinct 
for color by studying the theory; investigated 
wall-papers ; 
veneers, and the different stains; mastered the 
details of rugs, carpets, and polished floors; be- 
came familiar with the qualities of satin, plush, 
tapestry, and the almost infinite variety of 
stuffs in the market. She had long understood 
embroidery, but soon was competent to make 
original designs for draperies and hangings. 
She became a devotee of the auction-rooms, and 
was quick to discover an artistic shape, a piece of 
solid mahogany, a rare bit of silver or cut glass, 
or a choice material of wool or silk. When ar- 
ticles needed repairing or freshening, she car- 
ried them to an old German, who developed all 
their possibilities. These purchases yielded a 
handsome profit, for the craze for antique fur- 
nishings still lingers. When she had established 
a good business, Fate sent her to furnish the 
house of a rich widower preparatory to his 
daughter’s return from boarding-school. Cupid 
attended the necessary conferences with the gen- 
tleman, and when the beautiful home received 
the final touch, he invited her to be its presiding 
genius and the mother of his daughter. 

A woman of cultivated taste need not turn to 
uncongenial pursuits. With proficiency in and 
a fondness for any one thing, she needs to culti- 
vate the tact to apply her one talent to the prac- 
tical end of making it yield the golden guineas, 
In all the cases quoted the key-note of success 
was close attention to details— 


her success, 


learned to recognize real woods 
’ 


“the all unestimated pains 
That go to a success the world can see.” 
This is true of every line of work the world over. 
Michael Angelo said, “Trifles make perfection, 
but perfection is no trifle.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DEMI-SEASON DRESSES. 


‘NILK-WARPED Henrietta cloths, Bengalines, 
\) and watered silks are the materials chosen 
at present for gowns with which to finish out the 
winter season, and bridge over the demi-season 
until summer dresses are put on. The Henrietta 
cloths take the place of the French cashmeres so 
long in favor, and are made up with festooned 
drapery in combination with velvet or with moiré 
or with faille francaise, and trimmed with low 
passementeries. This finely woven, closely twilled 
surface is a desirable stuff for entire dresses, and 
also for combinations, and is shown in copper 
shades, in serpent blue and serpent green, in 
Malmaison gray—a clear French tint not too light 
for the street—and in the lichen green which has 
brownish bronzed hues. The Suéde-colored Hen- 
rietta cloths will be much used for spring dresses, 
and there are cream tints that will make pretty 
gowns sufficiently dressy for afternoon wear and 
for summer toilettes in mountain and sea-side 
resorts. For the streets in town are drab and 
grayish- brown shades that combine well with 
Suéde colors, also terra-cotta and Cordova leather 
hues of reddish-brown shades that will be most 

















stylish when trimmed with black galloons, black 
crocheted buttons, and black watered ribbons. 
The lower skirt will be made quite plain, or else 
in side pleats that may be very small, as in ac- 
cordion pleats, or else they go to the other ex- 
treme, and are four or five inches broad; these 
are trimmed with a single wide band of watered 
ribbon or with several narrow rows, The upper 
drapery of the front will be long or short, as is 
most becoming to the wearer, and the back will 
be long and very full, consisting of from one 
and a half to two breadths of the Henrietta 
cloth, arranged quite straight, or else nearly so, 
the middle being laid in pleats and the sides in 
jabot folds. Sometimes the top of these full 
breadths falls over in burnoose folds, while in 
other cases it is sewed to the edge of the basque, 
ornamented with two bows or two rosettes, and 
falls straight and full to the floor, giving the ef- 
fect of a princesse dress. Later in the season 
faille francaise skirts will be used with a basque 
and drapery of Henrietta cloth or of cashmere, 
and these lower skirts will be covered as far as 
visible with pinked flounces of the silk, each 
flounce about eight inches deep, gathered scantily, 
and the edges cut in points, then pinked or notched 
in saw-teeth ; the points are one and a half to two 
inches deep, and are as wide at the top as they 
are long. Bazar readers who have treasured up 
their Bazars of last year will find such a gown 
prettily illustrated in cashmere and silk on page 
605 of Bazar No. Vol. XX. The pointed 
cashmere draperies may be repeated in Henrietta 
cloth, also the round waist which has the draperies 
brought up over its edges in the back, giving the 
effect of a polonaise. Changeable silks were used 
with such dresses last season, and will be repeat- 
ed in the summer; also plaid, striped, and barred 
taffetas and surahs, as well as the plain faille. 

Plain Bengalines of softly repped silk will be 
much used for dressy toilettes during the spring, 
and are already being made up in delicate Suede 
tints, in bright poppy red, in serpent blue, and 
plum colors. Princesse designs are liked for 
this silk, but the most graceful toilettes have the 
back only ex princesse, while the front is a point- 
ed corsage or a coat-basque with tablier drapery. 
A pretty plum-colored Bengaline princesse dress 
has the front of the corsage lapped to the left 
side at the waist line, and the skirt opening down 
the left, showing pinked bands of white Benga- 
line alternating with similar bands of plum-color. 
A Suéde-eolored Bengaline princesse dress hag 
the fulness of the back ornamented on the tour- 
nure by two large bows of moiré ribbon in the 
Marguerite style, while the front is a pointed 
waist, double-breasted, shirred at the point, and 
its fulness carried up to the left shoulder, where 
a bow confines it. The only trimming on the 
waist is a row of cream-tinted embroidered net 
passing up the fulness on the left side, and form- 
ing a turned-down collar and cuffs. A poppy 
red Bengaline, a gay little dress that may be worn 
at almost any season of the year, is trimmed with 
gold galloon braided in three plaits, used around 
the collar, the sleeves, and as a girdle, beginning 
in the under-arm seams, and pointing to the front, 
where it drops in loops and tasselled ends. The 
basque has its fronts shirred just below the 
throat, then laid in fine pleats almost to the 
point, then shirred again. The half-long coat 
sleeves have fine pleats laid down the outer arm 
their whole length. Black Bengalines similarly 
made have either jet or mixed gold and jet gal- 
loons for their trimming. 

Watered silks are again imported in varied de- 
signs, and will be used in combination with plain 
silk or with wool, and in many instances will 
form the principal part of the dress, especially of 
black dresses. The striped watered silks prom- 
ise to be most popular, and may be had in broad 
stripes entirely of the waves, or in alternation 
with stripes of repped silk or satin. The figured 
moirés are shown in monotones, in change- 
able grounds, or with several colors added in bars 
or balls or irregular plaids, also in flower designs, 
in sprays, or in stripes. Black watered silk prin- 
cesse dresses, either with a train or without, are 
very fashionable for middle-aged and elderly la- 
dies; this silk will also be used for lower skirts 
beneath woollen polonaises in the spring, and in 
combination with plain silks and with laces. A 
black watered silk basque is a useful corsage, as it 
may be worn with skirts of black lace or of black 
Bengaline, and ladies who find black wool unbe- 
coming near the face use this silk basque with 
black wool skirts. 
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SPRING WOOLLENS, 


Chaudron or copper shades prevail in the 
new checked and striped woollens, which are 
made up of two tones of color instead of having 
alternate white checks or stripes. The effect is 
very neat, and this smooth light wool will be used 
for the entire dress instead of being combined 
with a silk or with a plain wool; for this reason 
these goods are called “ suitings,” and will prob- 
abiy rival the Cheviots employed last spring for 
tailor gowns. The small pin-head checks and 
pencilled stripes are represented for those who 
prefer small figures, while those of bolder size 
and width are also imported. Zigzag stripes, 
and clusters of light lines forming wide stripes 
that alternate with plain twilled stripes, are seen 
in these copper-colored goods, and the same weav- 
ing is repeated in Gobelin blues, china blues, in 
Suéde colors, golden brown, and bronze; among 
the prettiest are plain stripes nearly an inch wide 
alternating with diagonal stripes showing white 
with the color of the plain stripe. 


CHALLIS, ° 


The popular challis of last year are again of.- 
fered for summer dresses, but with much larger 
figures than the sprigs and spots formerly worn. 
This fabric is of lighter weight than a cashmere, 
yet not so thin as nuns’ veiling, and may be of 
the finest wool, or of the harsher qualities mixed 
with cotton ; the latter are sold at one-third the 














price of the pure wool challis, and are among 
the few cheap materials that experienced pur- 
chasers think it safe to buy. Their coloring is 
usually so delicate that a darker plain material 
is required for their trimming, such as a collar, 
revers, or plastron, and cuffs of velvet, watered 
silk, or plain Bengaline. 


PRINTED BENGALINE, 


The printed Bengalines introduced last vear 

promise to be the fashionable material for next 
summer’s dresses for afternoon, for garden fétes, 
and for watering-place wear generally. These 
are light repped fabrics showing an entire sut 
face of silk, but with substantial wool mixture 
in the reps. The coloring is pretty, with light 
cream, rose, Suéde, pale blue, or céladon green 
grounds strewn with gay chintz figures and tlow- 
ers, while for darker dresses are copper grounds 
strewn with great branches of creamy white el- 
der blossoms, or poppy red with white leaves, 
golden brown with éern, or the indigo blue or 
more gravish blue with Sudde figures, The love- 
liest Watteau coloring is seen with clusters of 
natural flowers or of fruits on lemon yellow or 
creamy white grounds.. Pompadour patterns of 
pale rose and blue have stripes of a solid color, 
with white stripes strewn with small flowers or 
garlands, and the Dresden china Bengalines have 
disks within disks holding bright wreaths of flow- 
ers on pale gray or rose grounds, on serpent blue 
or green, and on light golden brown surfaces. 
Joughs of the Japanese quince are favorite de- 
signs, with their wide-spreading branches of pink 
blossoms without foliage, in their natural tints, 
and in other coloring not known to nature, as 
yellow quince blossoms with pinkish stems, or 
blue blossoms on brown boughs. Other jardi- 
niére patterns are small nosegays held by blue or 
rose ribbons tied in great bow-knots, or white 
medallions holding pretty sprays of carnations 
or chrysanthemums, while vines of small buds 
and leaves are set in rows to form stripes on ciel 
blue, Rose Dubarry, Suéde color, or pale green 
grounds, Black Bengalines with yellow or scar- 
let poppies, roses, or stripes are also shown: and 
there are pointillé designs of the finest dots of 
color on white, black, or cream-tinted surface, to 
which larger figures or flowers are sometimes 
added. 
new Bengalines, cream white is always present, 
and forms pretty stripes, or vermicelli patterns, 
or large outlines of leaves on gray-blue, navy 
blue, copper, or poppy red grounds, 


When only two colors are seen in the 


INDIA SILKS AND FOULARDS, 


The printed India silks and French foulards 
come in all the large designs described for Ben- 
galines, and in many barred patterns showing a 
single color, scarlet, pale blue, copper, or rolden- 
brown, in bars five or six inches apart on white 
grounds, or else these colors form stripes, or dia- 
monds, or leaves, or spreading vines and branch- 
es. They are to be made up with shirred basques 
and full skirts, the basque having double fronts 
lapped upward from the point to the left shoul- 
der, or with a gathered lace plastron thickly set 
with ribbon bows, and the front of the skirt will 
have a lace breadth or draped panel shirred across 
the top, scalloped at the foot, and its fulness 
caught up irregularly by bows like those on the 
plastron. A French model has the lower skirt 
of flowered India silk—a white ground strewn 
with apple blossoms—made with festooned dra- 
pery and gathered flounces, while the pointed 
waist is of plain green silk; another combina- 
tion has a long draped over-skirt of old-rose In- 
dia silk falling nearly to the notched ruche which 
borders the lower skirt, while the body is of gray- 
blue silk barred with old-rose, and the ribbons 
forming the trimming are partly rose and partly 
blue. Still another fancy uses the pointillé silks 
in combination with stripes, the latter forming 
pointed girdle-like pieces in front of the gather- 
ed waist of the dotted silk ; a pointed collar, ep- 
aulettes, and cuffs are also made of the stripes, 
and the lower skirt is striped wherever visible 
below the full over-skirt of the dotted silk. The 
pointed collar is a feature of French dresses, and 
consists simply of a verv high standing collar 
sloped to a point below the chin. The reader is 
advised that these combinations are excellent de 





signs for remodelling dresses of last season that 
need to be renewed in worn parts, but when buy- 
ing an entire new gown it is better economy to 
have it of a single fabric. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutitiier Broruers ; 
and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

A.tTuouGH Miss Louisa M. ALcorr lives in 
that town of literary inspiration, Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, she does most of her writing in Bos- 
ton. There she takes a room where she can be 
perfectly retired and quiet, and with a bottle of 
ink by her side and a lap tablet on her knee, she 
writes until her task is done. She says that 
there is something in the east winds of Boston 
that stimulates her brain. 

—The daughters of astronomer Simon New 
COMB are said to inherit their father’s talent for 
mathematies. The eldest is about to be married 
to Professor W. J. McGes, of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

—HArRRY HARLAND, the young gentleman who 
writes over the pen-name of ** Sidney Luska,”’ 
hus been accused of being unfriendly to the Jews, 
and a few nights since he appeared in his own 
defence before a society of Jewish young men in 
New York. Theamusing part of this accusation 
is that Mr. HARLAND writes so enthusiastically 
of the Jewish race, and makes the heroes and 
heroines ofall his novels of that faith, that those 
who only know him by his writings supposed of 
course that he was a Hebrew. He is not, how- 
ever, but comes of an old New York family. He 
did not even marry into the race he admires so 
much. His wife is the daughter of Mr. James 
S. MeRRIAM, a well-known New York lawyer. 











—In nothing is the change in the system of 
education since the days of our grandmothers 
more emphatically set forth than in one of the 
departments ofa fashionable Washington schoo! 
Miss J. PRINDELL, of Baltimore, is engaged there 
for the sole purpose of lecturing to the pupils 
on the current news of the world. She takes, 
for example, such topics as the tariff, the sur- 
plus, the Irish, and other burnir 
from these she glides to li 
eral subjects 


g questions, and 
liter and more ephem 
In this way the pupils, while fol- 
lowing the course of ancient history, keep pace 
with the history of modern times, and when they 
leave school they know as much about the reign- 
ing President of the United States as they do 
about Julius Caesar F 

~Mrs. Many Epna Hitt Gray Dow, presi- 
dent of the Dover (New Hampshire) horse-car 
railroad, is the first won.an in the world to hold 
sucha position. She owns the controlling stock 
of the road, which she bought up when she found 
that a syndicate of Boston men was trying to 
buy Mrs. Dow, who is forty years of age, is 
said to be an unusually clever business woman. 
She is a graduate of the Boston High-School, 
and was at one time teacher of French and Ger- 
man in a Western seminary. She made consid 
erable money by lucky real estate transactions, 
and she hopes to make much more by the judi 
cious management of her road. Since her elee- 
tion Mrs. Dow has been so overrun with letters 
from all parts of the country that she has been 
obliged to hire a young woman to help her open 
her mail 

—Miss Kirry C. WILkKrNs is called the cattle 
queen of Idaho, but she pronounces t 
nomer. 
of eattle, horses are her specialt 











iis a mis 
While she does own a goodly number 


She 





owns 
between seven and eight hundred, and she gives 
it as her experience that horses are much easiet 
to take care of than cattle. They show more 
intelligence in pawing away the snow to get at 
the grass, and they bring better prices in the 
market. Miss WILKrNs is tall and blond, and 
18 hot more than twenty-three years of age She 
is a fine horsewoman and a good shot, and thinks 
that life in Idaho is the most delightful in the 
world, 

—EmMILio CAsTELAR has occupied the same 
house in Madrid for the past fifteen years. His 
sister lives with him, and he lavishes every at- 
tention and luxury upon her. They rarely take 
a meal alone, as CASTELAR is one of the most 
hospitable of men. Seforita CasTELAR has her 
own suite of rooms, and there she entertains a 
large circle of friends, who drop in for a game of 
cards, or to discuss the latest topic of interest in 
the literary, musical, or dramatic world. Cas- 





TELAR’S sanctum is a small room with a fire 
place, a few pictures, a sofa, and three or four 
chairs piled with books. 

General Horace Porter, who is one of the 
most constant diners-out and best after-dinner 
speakers in New York, says that he would have 
had to give up dining long ago if he had not 
adopted a system of his own. Instead of drink 
ing the different kinds of wine that are served 
with each course, he confines himself to one, 
and only eats the simple dishes that are served, 
passing the enfrées by without touching them. 
He does not see how men ean drink halfa dozen 
wines and eat a lot of indigestible made dishes, 
and ke ep themselves in any sort of condition 

—WaLTER MURRAY GiBson, who died recent- 
ly in San Francisco, where he was living in exile, 
had a most remarkable history At one time he 
came very near bringing about a war between 
the United States and Holland He was im 
prisoned for exciting treason in the Dutch prov- 
inces, and made good his escape, going to Liv 
erpool, where NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE wis then 
United States Consul. He suceeeded in vetting 
HAWTHORNE to befriend him to the amount ofa 
good many dollars. He was a man of rare ac 
complishments and great personal magnetism, 
During the last years of his lite he was Prime- 
Minister to King KALAKAUA of Hawaii, but dur- 
ing the last revolution he was banished, and a 
new ministry formed. 

—JuLIUS EICHBERG, a music teacher, of Bos- 
ton, and the composer of The Doctor of Alean- 
tara, one of the most popular light operas ever 
written, says that he finds that girls make quite 
s good violinists as young men. If there were 
notso many ofthe latter in the field, he bel 
that there would be a large demand for the for- 
mer in opera and theatre orchestras 

Mayor Hewitt belongs to the rapidly ir 
creasing number of Americans who have learned 




















ieves 





that big breakfasts are not the most desirable. 
He gets up at about eight o’clock in the morn 
ing, und breaks his fust with a plate of toast, an 

a gliss of milk, and occasionally a cup of 
cottee. After breakfast he retires to his library 


and reads the morning papers and goes through 
his personal mail; then le rides down-town on 
the elevated road, and walks across the Park 
to his office; for Mavor Hewitt is ve ry demo- 
cratic in his official life. 

—Secretary of the Interior ViLAs is said to be 
the most methodical of men, and to care more 
for books than for people, and his favorite nov 
elists are GkorGE ELIoT and CHARLES DICKENS 
He is quite an out-of-doors man and a great 


walker. n all his business operations he has 
been successful, from his land purchases to his 
law practice. He is not much of a talker, und 
has not his predecessor's affubility of manner; 
but he managed the Post-office Department so 
as to save 5000 days to the goverument during 
his term of office 

—Senator EpMUNDs is fifty-nine years of age, 
but is made to look older by his bald head and 
patriarchal beard. He owns a $50,000 house in 
Washington, and is said to make $50,000 a year 
out of bis law practice. Senator EpmMunps is 
very domestic in his habits, and he enjoys being 
at home with his family. He is also fond of ani 
mals, and has a dog on which he dotes, and for 
which he has had a private staircase leading 
from his library built 

—-Young Samvueu RAston, whose sad death 
is still a matter of comment, had many of the 
elements that made his father the remarkable 
man that he was. The son had the advantages 
of money at the beginning of his career, which 
the father had not, but he began work in a ma- 
chine-shop, beating on his anvil by day, and dan 
cing at fashionable balls by night. He studied 
engineering and practical mechanics for the sake 
of understanding all about mining, and had 
great ideas of what could be done in the mines 
of Siberia. When he got to that country a Rus- 
sian adventurer did him out of all his money, 
— he barely had cuough left to get home 
with. 
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Design for Portiére.—Applique 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 100. 
W* are all agreed nowadays that the hang- 


ings and draperies of our rooms form a 
most important feature in their furniture. No- 
where do we see more taste displayed in these 
matters or more artistic effects produced than at 
the Royal School ot Art Needle-Work. Of course 
embroidery adds greatly to the beauty and value 
of hangings of this description, and the very fact 
of their being wrought in needle-work” renders 
them more fascinating than any woven fabric, 
however handsome. 

Thick crewel embroidery is much used now for 
the decoration of curtains, and in cases where the 
work is intended to be the chief feature the ma- 
terials for background are not costly, but gener- 
ally of some strong woven stuff in linen or serge. 
Where richer material is used, “ appliqué-work” 
is most often employed, as giving a good effect 
with less labor. The design for a pair of large 
curtains here given is a good illustration of this 
method, and the curtains were much admired by 
connoisseurs when worked a short time ago by the 
Roval School. 

The material of the curtains is a rich golden 
brown plush with a wide border of gold-colored 
silk sheeting, On this the scroll design is work- 
ed in appliqué of the same plush, edged every- 
where with a smal! gold and brown cord, the 
leaves and flowers being worked up and veined 
in gold thread. The powderings on the curtain 
are in the reverse material, 7. ¢., gold silk sheeting 
appliqué on the plush ground, The slight intro- 
duction of the bright gold-color over the body of 
the curtain brings the whole into harmony, and 
this is perhaps one of the most successful com- 
binations of color ever used in this way. 





Silk Handkerchiefs.—-Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 101. 


Turse silk handkerchiefs for ladies’ use have a cen- 
tre of plain white China silk and a deep colored hem. 
The border of Fig. 1 is crossbarred with fine red and 
biue lines; in Fig. 2 the border has heavy stripes of 
dark blue, red, and yellow. 


Neck Folds.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 101. 


Turse neck folds or raches are made of solid-colored 
foulards, or in white with tinted stripes or checks, to 
vive a touch of color to a dark toilette or to obviate the 
hard white line of a linen collar, which is not invari- 
ably becoming. Fig. 1 consists of folds of cream-tint- 
ed foulard with red and blue lines, Fig. 2 is for mourn- 
ing wear, consisting of a fold of black and white plaid 
silk backed with a fold of black satin which projects 
narrowly at the top 


Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 101. 


Tuts black lace fichu is worn draped about the shoul- 
ders of a decollete or a plain high corsage at a concert 
or the theatre. The centre is of French piece lace, a 
triangular piece a yard and a half long and three-quar- 
ters of a yard deep at the middle, from whence it is 
sloped to a point at each end. It is hemmed around, 
and edged with trimming lace five inches deep, set on 
slightly full. 


House Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 101. 


Tur costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is of Rembrandt 
red wool crape, with striped velvet of the same tint. 
The velvet is set in broad bias bands among the pleats 
of the pleated skirt. The blouse-polonaise of which 
the upper part of the dress consists has the bodice 
pleated at the front and back, with a deep pointed yoke 
of velvet at the top; the skirt of it is draped to form a 
round apron on the front; the back drapery hangs to 
the bottom of the under-skirt. The sleeves are pleat- 
ed at the top, and fall at the wrist, where they are 
gathered to velvet cuffs. 
waist, the knotted ends hanging on one side. 

In Fig. 2 a toilette of Gobelin blue Bengaline silk 
and velvet is illustrated. The silk skirt has a pleated 
panel in the middle of the front, across which the 
draped fronte are connected by cord ornaments. A 
velvet panel is on the right side. The basque is of vel- 
vet, with a plastron of pleated silk and passementerie 
in the front to correspond with the skirt front. It has 
a collar and turned-back cuffs of pleated lace. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutuor or “ Pastor Carew,” “Sowine tur Winn,” 
“lone Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” ero. 





BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CROSSING OF THE RUBICON, 


FPAUINGS financial at Les Saules had gone from 

bad to worse. Mr. Clanricarde’s last invest- 
ments, made in faith, had fructified in failure. 
One turn more of that Stock Exchange screw, 
and the bailiffs would take possession; and then 
where would Estelle’s matrimonial market be? 
For beauty, although such a splendid jewel in 
itself, wants a certain amount of material setting 
to give it stability; a man with intrinsic advan- 
tages looks for some kind of equivalent besides 
that which, great as it is, can be destroyed for- 
ever by an infected laundry or a runaway horse. 
The value of birth, for instance, is a constant 
quantity, and the multiplication of riches is po- 
tentially infinite; but beauty is as a radiant mass, 
subject to perpetual shrinkage—a floating capital, 
slowly but surely diminishing. Hence it needs 
some kind of background—something beside it- 
self—else would all the fair-faced Cicelys of the 
milking-pail and handsome Jennies of the spin- 
ning-mill find as many King Cophetuas as there 
were moneyed men in the district, and no nut- 
brown maid would go without her lover who was 
an earl’s son and not “a banished man.” And 
a man in possession, with a father squeezed flat 
under the Stock Exchange screw, is not exactly 
the best kind of buttress to be imagined, even 


* Begun in Hanree’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XXL 
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for such a monument of loveliness as was Estelle 
Clanricarde, 

All these thoughts, in other forms of words, 
possessed Mrs. Clanricarde night and day. The 
peril of the moment, the fear of still further 
decline, the fact that no one else was at hand— 
all made her resolve to bring about this hideous 
marriage, whereof, however, the present promi- 
nent obstacle was Caleb’s own unconquerable 
shyness. Shyness—not disinclination. Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde was too astute not to see the difference. 
The latter would perhaps have daunted even 
her. The former was no more to be regarded 
than a child’s fear of the dark, to which it was 
analogous. Of Estelle herself the mother had 
no grave doubts. For all her suspicions of that 
underground rivulet of love still flowing between 
her and Charlie, she did not mistrust the weight 
of her own influence when the time for using it 
should have come. It was Caleb, not Estelle, 
that had to be conquered, the man to be encour- 
aged not the woman to be coerced, which made 
the whole position more embarrassing, and the 
tactics to be pursued more difficult. But time 
and need pressed, and something must be done. 

Accordingly an invitation to dinner was sent 
to the heir of Redhill; and the extra cost to the 
house-keeping of a couple of chickens, with the 
sacrifice of one of those rare old bottles of port, 
bought before the bears of the House had had a 
hand in Mr. Clanricarde’s affairs, was not grudged 
by the lady general of the forces. It was the 
tub to the whale—the sprat to the herring—an 
investment of greater probable value than those 
usually made by that unlucky George of hers ! 

The long summer evening was favorable to con- 
fidential talk, as well as redolent of love. Mrs. 
Clanricarde left Estelle in the drawing-room, and 
proposed a little stroll in the garden with Mr. 
Stagg. Like the pimpernel before a shower, like 
birds and beasts before a storm, Caleb, sensitive 
and double-sensed, knew that a crisis was at hand. 
Everything showed it. Mrs, Clanricarde’s almost 
oppressive kindness; her husband’s evidently 
forced attempt to follow suit ; Estelle’s unconceal- 
ed depression—the fear, the scorn, the prayers, the 
loathing, that passed in changing waves of feeling 
over her face—when all pity was banished in the 
passion of her own pain; yes, they stood on the 
brink of the great Rubicon, and Caleb knew that 
it would be passed to-night. And how should he 
bear himself? What should he do? The girl 
would be offered to him by her mother, and pas- 
sionately denied by herself, and he would have to 
choose between saving her position and sacrifi- 
cing her person, or respecting her feelings and let- 
ting her fortunes be destroved. He did not think 
of himself. His sole perplexity was, what was 
best for her. 

The handsome, brisk, and hard-pressed lady 
shut her eyes to all that stood against her. She 
would not let herself be troubled. Her future 
son-in-law, when he forgot himself—and he was 
80 preoccupied to-day that he forgot himself very 
often—ate with his knife, then helped himself to 
salt on the tip, picked his teeth with his fingers, 
bit his bread without breaking it, drank with un- 
wiped lips and a full mouth, tossed off his cus- 
tard like wine, and spooned his cherry tart like 
so much porridge ; then remembering his offence, 
he blushed till his sandy hair looked washed with 
red, and became so confused and humiliated he 
did not understand what was said to him, nor 
could he have answered if he had understood. 

“Trifles as light as gossamer webs!” thought 
Mrs. Clanricarde. ‘But those solid thousands 
are facts.” 

“T cannot tell you how glad I am that we have 
come to know you better,” she said, when she had 
him alone and safe in the garden, bending her 
vivacious black eyes with as much maternal ten- 
derness as she could command on the miserable 
creature at her side. 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Clanricarde,” said 
Caleb, feeling that he must say something. 

“We all have the highest possible esteem and 
affection for you,” she continued, still maternal 
and tender, 

“T’m not worth it,” stammered Caleb. 

She took his hand with a firm impulsiveness. 

“Don’t say that !” she cried, and her voice was 
both flattering and deprecatory. ‘ You are one 
of the best and dearest young men I have ever 
known—a man to trust with one’s greatest trea- 
sures, and to be sure of in every relation of life. 
I do not know a fault that you have, but one.” 
Here Caleb opened his round eyes and stared. 
Out of all the blemishes and faults of which he 
felt conscious, which was this glozing tongue 
about to fasten? “And that is your modesty,” 
continued Mrs, Clanricarde. ‘You are a great 
deal too modest, ny dear Mr. Stagg—but let me 
call you Caleb; such a fine suggestive name it 
is !—you do not hold yourself in as high esteem 
as you should. You are fit to marry a princess.” 

“Oh, Mrs, Clanricarde !” put in poor Caleb, his 
modesty bleeding at every pore. 

“T can read you, you see,” she continued, her 
smile as soft as swan’s-down, and her voice as 
sweet as honey can make even vinegar. “ You 
do not think yourself worthy of a grand lady, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Caleb, in a low voice, “I don’t, Mrs. 
Clanricarde.” 

“And I do,” she replied, her vivacious black 
eyes levelled again full on his face. 

“Tam not fit to be the husband of a real lady, 
Mrs. Clanricarde,” returned Caleb, after a pause, 
speaking with desperate steadiness. “I am 
naught but a miner’s son, and I was naught but 
a miner myself till I was a grown lad of seven- 
teen. And what’s bred in the bone will out in 
the flesh, Mrs. Clanricarde, and not all of father’s 
money can make gentlefolks of us, or fit to go 
shares with the quality.” 

Intentionally Caleb went back on the old habit 
of speech, which was more purely provincial than 
he had taught himself of late to be. 

“You are better than a gentleman,” said Mrs. 








Clanricarde, with desperate steadiness on her 
own part. “You are a good man, my dear Mr. 
Caleb.” 

“Tm a fool, that’s what I am, Mrs. Clanri- 
carde,” said Caleb. 

“Why-do you say that ?” asked Estelle’s mo- 
ther, doing battle for him against himself. 

“Tought never to have let myself be persuaded,” 
said Caleb. ‘ Me and mine are not fit for gentle- 
folks, and I should have known that, and stuck 
to the old shop, and not come out of it.” 

“You dear, foolish, modest fellow !” cried Mrs. 
Clanricarde. ‘“ Why, we all love you. You are 
the delight of the place, for every one in it 
knows what a good honest creature you are. 
Look at Lady Elizabeth. Any one would say she 
was in love with you, for the fuss she makes with 
you—the affection she has for you,” she added, 
correcting herself. 

‘“‘Lady Elizabeth is an angel, and pities me,” 
said Caleb. “She knows me better than any 
one, and she is sorry for my false position.” 

“False! Where is the falseness? Young, 
rich, clever, good—what does it signify that your 
father made his own fortune, and that you have 
not a long line of ancestry behind you? How 
many of our best men are self-made ?” 

“ Not quite so near the ground as we,” said Ca- 
leb, stiil maintaining the self-humiliation, which 
was but another name for desperation. 

“They that humble themselves shall be exalt- 
ed,” said Mrs. Clanricarde; “and so shall you be, 
my dear young friend.” 

“Mrs. Clanricarde, ma’am, don’t!” cried Caleb, 
feeling like a drowning man, with the waters 
closing over his head. 

“To show you how highly I esteem and, I may 
say, love you,” Mrs. Clanricarde went on to say ; 
“and to show you, too, how clearly I have read 
your secret heart, I am going to be your inter- 
preter to yourself. You love Estelle, and are too 
so. Is it not so? Have I not 
read your secret as I say?” 

Caleb’s face changed to a very piteousness of 
embarrassment. From red to white, and back 
again, his staring eyes suffused with tears, his 
open lips twitching, his hands nervously plucking 
at the huge chain that crossed his waistcoat, he 
looked as he felt, as if tortured by a thousand con- 
tradictory demons, torn by a thousand different 
emotions. 

Mrs. Clanricarde laid her hand on his arm, and 
her slight slim fingers pressed like slender rods 
of iron into his flesh. 

“Is it not so?” she repeated. 

“T admire your daughter, Mrs. Clanricarde,” 
stammered Caleb, in a strange voice. 

“You love her,” insisted Estelle’s mother. 

The poor fellow put up his hand before his 
face. 

“Yes; God help me, I do!” he sobbed. 

His guard was beaten down. He was at his 
adversary’s merey, 

“Then you shall marry her,” said Mrs. Clanri- 
carde, in tones the cold determination of which 
no affected tremor could hide—that cold, hard de- 
termination, as pitiless as an inquisitor’s decree 
of death, just touched with a certain breadth of 
triumph which made it rather more diabolical 
than human. 

“ How can I, Mrs. Clanricarde!” said Caleb, 
still behind the mask of his freckled hand. 
“She doesn’t value me. She never could love 
me. How can I wed her against her will, as it 
would be?” 

“She will learn to love you,” said Mrs. Clanri- 
earde. “ You are too good a man not to be loved. 
She respects you already. That is one step gain- 
ed. The rest will follow.” 

Caleb slowly shook his head. He was just 
master enough of himself to disbelieve this flat- 
tering promise, sweet as it was—responsive to his 
own desires as it also was. 

“My dear young man, you do not know a wo- 
man,” said Mrs. Clanricarde, a pitying smile borne 
like the breath of flowers on her words. “We 
are such creatures of the heart! We are so easily 
gained by men! Give such a girl as my Estelle, 
so sweet and gentle as she is, such a husband as 
yourself, and in a very short time she wi* learn 
to prize and adore you. Your geodness, your 
patience, your cleverness and knowledge, will all 
fascinate and win her. I know what I am say- 
ing.” 

Still Caleb held his hands before his face, and 
slowly shook his sandy-colored head from side 
to side. The rod had not yet budded; the wa- 
ters imprisoned in the rock had not yet been re- 
leased. Mrs. Clanricarde was beginning to feel 
doubtful whether her Waterloo would be won or 
not, 

Then she said, fervently, “ Believe me, my dear, 
I speak as a woman, avec connaissance de cause. 
Once married to you, Estelle will learn to love 
you, because you will treat her well and because 
you love her so fondly. Why, my dear Mr. Caleb, 
what else makes women love but because the man 
loves them! They do not give their hearts un- 
sought—unwooed. Your love for my daughter 
is the guarantee that she will love you.” 

At this Caleb took down his hand and showed 
his tear-stained face in yet more pitiable plight 
than before. But into its disorder had flashed a 
ray of hope and happiness and exaltation so su- 
preme as almost to beautify its homely outlines. 
It was the soul of an angel looking through the 
eyes of animal. 

“Do you really think so, Mrs. Clanricarde ?” 
he said, clasping his hands as in prayer, “If 
you thought I could make her happy, and get 
out so much as a sparrow’s meal of love from 
her, 1 would let her walk over my body if she’d 
a mind. I would lie down and die at her 

feet.” 

“What a drivelling idiot!” thought Mrs, Clan- 
ricarde, contemptuously. 

Nothing in her nature answered to this fervid 
enthusiasm. Hard, worldly, practical, calcula- 














ting, life was to her a chess-table, where emo- 


tions were good only as they might be used for 
defence or attack, but where the main object 
was success, She despised all unworkable and 
unpractical impulses ; and though she used them 
to her own advantage, as now, she would rather 
have dealt with more rational and impersonal 
arguments. Had Caleb made a business-like bar- 
gain with her, offering his money as an equiva- 
lent for Estelle’s beauty, she would have discuss- 
ed the terms on the basis of their needs as coolly 
as she would have bargained for a carriage-horse 
or a wheelbarrow. It would have been a train 
of thought—a genesis of motives—which she 
would have respected and understood. To meet 
all this passionate sincerity and humility with 
sentiments, to her as unstable as so many mist 
wreaths on the mountains, was fatiguing, embar- 
rassing, and in some sense degrading. Like many 
clever diplomatists, she did not love deceit for its 
own sake, but would rather meet her adversary 
and frame her protocol on facts as they were, 
and gain the victory by dexterous handling and 
skilful marshalling them by deceptions which 
lessened the value of her own intellect by show- 
ing the worthlessness of her opponent’s. 

“ Whata drivelling idiot!” she thought. “Trust 
me, my dear,” she said aloud. “I pledge you my 
word as a woman who knows her own sex, and her 
daughter best of all, Estelle will love you as much 
as you can desire. It will be your own fault if 
she does not. And I think we are sure of your 
part.” 

“God bless you for these comforting words !” 
said Caleb, now carried away from his former 
moorings as completely as a skiff in a tidal wave. 
“If she will have me she shall never have cause 
to repent it, so help me God in heaven !” 

“Thank you, my son,” said Mrs, Clanricarde. 
With again an outburst of fine impulsiveness she 
kissed the poor omad’haun on his cheek, and 
slightly shuddered as she did so. Then hastily 
rising from the seat where they had placed them- 
selves—that seat under the shade of the spread- 
ing cedar where Estelle so often sat and dreamed 
of Charlie and their unlucky love—she said, with 
well-acted emotion, ‘Stay where you are, dear 
boy, and Estelle shall come to you.” 

Her bashful icicle was now thawed. His fancy, 
hope, love, enthusiasm, had swept away his timid 
self-distrust, and he was where she would have 
him—where she had taken such infinite pains to 
carry him, The iron must be struck while it was 
hot, and Estelle must be amenable to discipline. 
She had had trouble enough to bend one of the 
two recalcitrants to her will. The other must be 
made to yield—by force if necessary. 

“Stay where you are,” she repeated, the smile 
on her face like sunshine on a glacier, “ Estelle 
will not be long.” 

With which she swept away, and Caleb was left 
to his own reflections, or rather to his mental tur- 
moil, wherein he was conscious of only a many- 
colored haze of indefinite joy, like the foam of a 
fountain where a rainbow quivers. 

Was it all true? Would she indeed be now 
brought to love him as her mother promised ? 
After long years of patient waiting, of loving, 
serving, and faithful apprenticeship, would she 
some day come to him, and of her own free-will 
hold out her hand to him, give him her sweet lips 
to kiss as one who had the right, offer him om 
treasures of her love, and say to him, “I love 
you”? Could it be true? How loyally he would 
shape his life to earn this great reward! If 
she would be his, it should be hers to set the 
lines of their relations, She would be to him as 
a bird whose broken wing kept her from free 
flight and chained her captive to the earth, but 
she should not be caged. She should be as a 
wandering angel of God, lost for a season from 
her home in the distant heaven, but he would 
not make her bear the burdens of her assumed 
womanhood, unless for love of him she renounced 
7 higher place and gave herself to him of her 
own gift. Sacred, untouched, reverenced, he would 
care for her and surround her with all comfort 
and protection, but he would never forget the 
elemental differences between them, nor sacri- 
legiously step over the guif that divided them. 
She should be his queen, not his wife; and to 
her alone should belong the crown of sovereignty 
and the sceptre of dominion. 

So he dreamed and thought, wrapt in his love 
like that sleeping babe in his robe of fire, while 
Mrs. Clanricarde in the drawing-room undertook 
the subjugation of her daughter, and drew the 
cords of her maternal authority to the utmost 
they would bear. 

Her task was harder than she had anticipated. 
Fortified by her love for the one, which gave in- 
creased poignancy of disgust for the other, Estelle 
rebelled and refused, till her mother’s patience— 
of what was in the beginning more diplomatic 
hardness than real wrath-—gave way, and violent 
words were spoken which terrified the girl to hear, 
while they lashed to increased fury by their very 
echo the mother who had said them, Dark threats 
of public disgrace and eternal separation ; of life- 
long banishment from home and country, and con- 
sigument to those French relations who would 
know how to treat an undutiful daughter as she 
deserved; passionate reminders of the curse ly- 
ing on the head of a discarded child, like a crown 
of thorns ever pressing into the flesh, like a shad- 
ow on the path blotting out all sunshine; a sud- 
den return to the pathos of appeal; the picture 
of father and mother turned into the streets to 
starve, reduced to a beggary which the sacrifice 
of her own impossible fancy could avert—all that 
could most terrify a young girl’s imagination and 
touch a daughter’s heart, Mrs. Clanricarde poured 
forth into Estelle’s ears like a boiling flood of 

mingled blood and tears—a fiery cloud of min- 
gled wrath and sorrow. 

For some time it was all in vain, 


n 


Estelle held 


the image of her love before her eyes and clung 
to the pedestal whereon he stood. Then at last, 
like something that gives way with a sudden 





snap, she, as Caleb had done before her, threw 
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down her arms, and yielded herself prisoner to 
the force she could no longer resist. 

“T will do as you wish, mother,” she said, ab- 
ruptly, standing stiff and rigid as if made of mar- 
ble. ‘I will go out to Mr. Stagg.” : 

“ And God will bless you!” said Mrs. Clanri- 
carde, putting her arms round the slender form 
that felt as if stricken to stone. ‘God will bless 
you as your mother does,” she repeated, trying to 
draw down the averted head so that she might 
kiss that clay-cold face. 

But Estelle tore herself away. 

“Don’t!” she said, harshly; “I cannot bear 
that, mother! and leave God’s name out of a sac- 
rilege and a sin,” 

“As you will, my poor dear darling!” said her 
mother, with a sigh admirably executed, drooping 
her own head with tender resignation. 

So long as she had the main thing secure she 
cared little for the accessories, and whether Es- 
telle counted her self-sacrifice as virtue or as 
sin made no cliange in her mother’s mind. As 
has been said, she was not one to spend time or 
strength on sentimentalities which produced no- 
thing. Provided the facts came out right, and 
the sum was duly proved, the rest was mere 
verbiage. As now, with Caleb’s ecstatic love and 
Estelle’s heart-stricken despair. 

Then Estelle, her face as pale as the face of a 
corpse, and the feeling of living death in her 
soul, went slowly over the lawn to the seat under 
that now desecrated cedar where Caleb Stagg sat 
dreaming of the time when he should call her 
his wife and make her his queen. 

; (To BE OONTINURD.) 





SATURDAY EVENING IN A 
LONDON MISSION HALL. 
A STRENUOUS effort is now being made to 

provide the London populace on Saturday 
evenings with attractive entertainments which 
will keep them from spending their weekly wages 
in gin-shops and other places of questionable re- 
pute. The founder of the Mission Hall Assem- 
blage, illustrated on our double page, says of this 
excellent enterprise : 

“The manner in which Leather Lane and the 
slums adjacent are crowded with people every 
night, and especially on Saturdays, induced me 
to make inquiries whether there did not exist 
some place where they could meet together for 
two or three hours on a Saturday night, and be 
entertained in an amusing and instructive man- 
ner, free of charge, in order to counteract the in- 
fluences of the public-houses, which are always 
crowded. 

“Much to my astonishment I discovered that 
there did not exist any such place, and I accord- 
ingly called on the vicar of the parish and laid 
my project before him, asking at the same time 
for the use of his mission hall for the Saturday 
evenings during the winter months. He readily 
consented to lend me the hall without any charge 
beyond the expense of the gas and cleaning. The 
project proved very successful, and the hall is 
crowded every Saturday with an appreciative au- 
dience, many of them being recognized as those 
who had previously spent their Saturday evenings 
in the neighboring public-houses. 

“The ladies and gentlemen who sing, or other- 
wise entertain the audience, all give their ser- 
vices.” 





ALEXANDER. 
By KATHARINE READ LOCKWOOD. 

A SMALL settlement straggled back from Lin- 
A coln, a station on the line of the Central 
Pacific, a mile or so into the country. Various 
excuses for its being existed in the minds of 
those who had projected this town, but none of 
these appeared on the surface as trains swept 
by from day to day, and travellers gazed out 
upon the lonely hamlet on the broad waste of 
land beneath the broad waste of sky. And yet 
for one reason or another Lincoln kept alive. 

To begin with, at the close of the war half a 
dozen colored families had moved here from 
Virginia, and had given the place their own 
stamp forthwith, alienating their race antago- 
nists, the Irish. These African Virginians were 
an unusually decent, respectable set, but enter- 
prise was not inthem. They were utterly unin- 
terested in the course of the star of empire, and 
their strength was to sit still and live from day 
to day in the exercise of their native patience, 

The person of most weight among them was 
decidedly Alexander Madison. No name of few- 
er syllables would have become his inches. He 
was a splendid physical specimen ; let us not say 
an Othello, since there exists a doubt as to the 
shade of the Moor’s complexion, but a Samson 
in ebony (it would have been hard to be blacker) ; 
and yet of so gentle a countenance and with so 
genial a smile that the great muscular fellow 
seemed at first sight to be the especial champion 
of women and children, 

He was a jack-of-all-trades—a negro charac- 
teristic, by-tle-way—and more successful in va- 
rious different lines than is apt to be the case 
with universal geniuses. He was the porter at 
the railroad station, and this office was often no 
sinecure; there was an army post six miles in- 
land, and the worldly goods of the garrison would 
be shipped to this point. Then he worked a ve- 
getable garden; besides, he was the cobbler of 
the town. He was not married; people said he 
was too busy to go courting and get married like 
other men. 

But that was not the way of it. When he had 
come to Lincoln ten years ago, he had cared very 
much for and had wanted to marry Josephine 
Lightfoot, a mulatto girl, who not only in his eyes, 
but in those of other youths of her acquaintance, 
united all the charms and graces and accomplish- 
ments of her sex. But Josephine had altogether 
too many conquests to care to settle down early. 
She played fast and loose not only with Alexan- 





der, but also with two or three others, until with- 
in the last year, when she had married a Pull- 
man car porter, who had fallen a victim to her 
charms as from time to time he sped through 
Lincoln, and who obtained a month’s leave of ab- 
sence in order to unite himself with her. 

This marriage was a great blow to Alexander, 
not only because it cost him his sweetheart, but 
also because his experience in life had taught 
him to distrust Pullman car porters, and this 
without his ever having been a travelling public. 
But Josephine once married, Alexander made the 
best of it, and whenever Jim Tucker went through 
Lincoln, between the Atlantic and the Pacific, our 
bronze Hercules promoted in every way Jose- 
phine’s meetings with her husband; and when 
she could not get to the train herself, because of 
storms or illness, Alexander would see Tucker 
for her, and carry messages between the two. 
When Josephine’s baby was born, she hesitated 
some time before she did so, but finally she sum- 
moned courage to beg her friendly giant to be her 
cbild’s godfather. It was in her thought that it 
would greatly prosper the child’s lot if so good 
a man would answer for him in baptism. Alex- 
ander accepted the responsibility, and the child 
was carried in due course of time to Fort Doug- 
las, and there baptized Alexander by the post 
chaplain, the nearest clergyman. 

One bleak, gusty day in March, when Alexan- 
der, with his overcoat buttoned up to his ears, 
was tramping up and down the plank walk wait- 
ing for the California Express, Josephine was 
suddenly blown toward him from an opposite 
quarter. Alexander saw at a glance that she 
was pinched and blue and dejected. 

“Dis yere no kin’ ob a day—er—fur you-all 
ter—er—be out—er—in, Mis’-—er—Tucker.” Al- 
exander’s stutter was as much a part of him as 
its accompaniment of friendly smile. Josephine 
made an effort to speak with her usual airy 
equanimity. “Jim is comin’ on this train. He 
wrote me he wished to see me special. I'll keep 
warm a-walkin’ up and down de platform along 
of you-all, Mr. Madison.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly. It is—er—written in 
de Book ob Genesis—er—' Wives,—er—be obe- 
jent to yer—er—husbands.’” Alexander was fa- 
mous for his quotations from the Scriptures, in 
which he took a simple pride and delight, al- 
though he did not always hit off chapter or 
verse to the letter. 

“T dessay he has a substantial reason fur 
wantin’ ter see me,” Josephine said, rather wea- 
rily. And then the two continued to walk up 
and down together for a good hour or more, un- 
til Alexander’s kind heart was fairly harassed 
by his companion’s hacking cough. There was 
no fire going at the station to-day, and the re- 
ception-room was as cold as Greenland. He 
urged her to wait no longer: he would make her 
excuses to her husband, and take the latter’s 
message for her, which he would deliver forth- 
with, 

As luck would'have it, Mrs. Grayson from the 
fort came dashing up to the station at that mo- 
ment in her little double phaeton, with her hus- 
band, who was going off on the express train, 
her little girl, and the driver. She noticed Jose- 
phine and called to her: Josephine was an ac- 
complished seamstress, and in great request with 
the fort ladies. Josephine came back presently 
to tell Alexander that she had concluded to go. 
Mrs. Grayson would not see Captain Grayson off; 
the train was overdue as it was, and there was 
no telling when it might get in: Mrs. Grayson 
would drive Josephine home. “ An’ it is so cold,” 
the latter said, shivering, “an’ the baby will 
wake up an’cry. An’ if you don’t min’ speakin’ 
to Jim, Mr. Madison, you might say I waited till 
I was fatigued and very tired.” 

Of course Alexander did not mind. He helped 
Joe up to a seat beside the driver. Pretty, eager 
Mrs. Grayson, in her turn asked him if he “ would 
mind” leaving a bottle of beef tea she had with 
her in the phaeton at the house of a sick poor 
woman in Lincoln, Alexander did not mind that 


either. Mrs. Grayson smiled her thanks very 
sweetly. “You are always so kind, Alexan- 
der.” 


“Tt's—er—de madam’s kindness—er. The 
madam is one of dem fur whom de many crowns 
is a-preparin’, as is tol’ ob in de good Book.” 

Alexander never hesitated to express an agree- 
able conviction. Mrs. Grayson smiled, the driver 
touched up his ponies, and the party dashed off. 
Alexander sighed as his kind eyes followed, un- 
til it faded from his sight, Josephine’s little figure 
crouching away from the cold. 

After still more waiting, the train swept in. 
Jim Tucker appeared at the open door of his 
Pullman, with his wonted air of high-toned in- 
difference. 

Alexander 
Madis 


boarded the 
,” Jim said, easily. 
Mis’ Tucker she asked me ter see you, sah, 

an’ say dat she war yere an’ waited till she war 

fatigued an’ werry tired” (Alexander had been 

impressed by Joe’s pleonasm). ‘So Mis’ Gray- 

son from de fo’t come along in her fatal, an’ she 

done gib Joe a lift—er—Mis’ Tucker—er—a lift 
—er—home. Mis’ Tucker war clean played out; 

in a werry bad way too wid a headache.” 

“All right,” Jim returned, still easily nodding 
his oiled and scented woolly pate. Just then a 
very light-colored girl put her head, upon which 
was a towering structure of flowers and feathers, 
out of the window of an adjoining car, and au- 
thoritatively, if coquettishly, called Jim to her. 
He obeyed, with a side glance at Alexander, fol- 
lowed by an elaborate bow and a “ Good-day, Mr. 
Madison.” 

Take it all in all, Alexander could carry to Joe 
but an unsatisfactory account of his interview with 
Mr. Jim Tucker. Still he made the best of it. 
“He treated me wid behavior an’ manners,” he 
remarked to the anxious wife ; “ but ob coose dar 
war not much time to spar’,” 

Joe sighed. “TI wished he had a real permeal 


train. 


“Hello, Mr. 





place” (in a confusion of ideas between station- 
ary and permanent). “ Did he say how soon he 
would be along this way again ?” 

“He slighted me on dat p’int,” Alexander was 
reluctantly compelled to admit. 

Josephine wiped away the tears as she walked 
her baby up and down the room. “He do not 
seem to disgest his food nohow,” she said, in 
explanation of the feeble wail Alexander minor 
set up. ‘“ Hush-a-by, baby! So! so! so!” 

As the elder Alexander watched her he could 
not refrain from apprehensive recollections of 
the fine colored girl on the train. In the bottom 
of his soul he distrusted Jim Tucker. 

The event justified his apprehensions. Weeks 
went by, but no Jim, and Josephine received not 
a single line from him nor a cent of money. A 
month—two months. She learned that he had 
been taken off that road and put on a Southern 
one, the terminus of which was Jacksonville, 
Florida. Finally she obtained the address of one 
of the officers of the Pullman Car Company, to 
whom she wrote, requesting information of her 
husband. In this way Jim was at last brought 
to give an account of himself. He wrote Jo- 
sephine a very voluminous, rambling epistle, the 
gist of which was that she must make up her 
mind to give him up. He was already married 
when he had married her. 

Like most rascals, he was probably not an un- 
mitigated one. His tale was that he had mar- 
ried at twenty a girl who had led him a life of 
it for five or six years, and had then left him to 
go as lady’s-maid to Europe. He lost sight of 
her for a year or so, and then received what he 
considered authentic information of her death. 
Thinking her dead, he had married Josephine. 
Recently his wife had turned up again, and in- 
sisted upon her rights. He had asked Joe to 
meet him at Lincoln that day, cowardly fellow, 
because his wife had insisted upon it, and had 
agreed to break the news to Joe quietly; he 
thought it might be best to have it all over; he 
knew he could depend on Joe not to make a 
fuss. He now told Joe that it would be far bet- 
ter for them both if she would let him go in 
peace. He added, however, that he would try to 
send her money from time to time. 

Josephine’s reply to this, written after due de- 
liberation, would have done credit to a more 
trained intelligence than hers. She not only 
agreed to but insisted upon an entire and abso- 
lute separation, and she positively declined his 
support. The only point she made was that she 
should have her child; this was the condition of 
her silence. She need have no fears. The self 
ish father was only too willing to leave her their 
son. 

After that, Josephine lived on as she best could. 
But Alexander, who knew all her sad story, and 
others who had a hint of it, thought often that 
she had received her death-blow. She went about 
in a weak, dazed way, like one in a dream. I 
dare say she would have died at this time (indi 
rectly from the effects of this blow—trouble rare- 
ly kills outright) had it not been for her child; 


he was the main-spring of her lonely, wrecked | 


life—wrecked by a shallow coxcomb at that; 
neither the first instance nor the last of the kind 
in any walk of life. 

Alexander grieved for her sincerely, he pursu- 
ing meanwhile his cheerful, useful way. He was 
working in his little garden one day in August, 
tying up some rose-bushes, when Josephine and 
little Alexander came by. Joe stopped to speak, 
and lingered, leaning on the gate. Alexander 
cut her a bunch of red roses, which he presented 
gallantly. He secretly hoped she would pin them 
in her dress. Once she never would lose a chance 
of adorning herself in this way. But now she 
merely smelled the flowers, and thanked him, and 
said they were real sweet. “They is harnsome,” 
Alexander rejoined. And then: “ It are written— 
er—in de Bible—er, ‘ Blessed are dey dat loves 
flowers.’ ” ; 

This might be so for all Joe knew; she nod- 
ded her head in assent, and said, presently, wateh- 
ing him as he went on with what he was doing, 
“You are always busy.” 

“Yes.” Alexander hesitated. Josephine look 
ed so sad that he wanted to adapt his conversa- 
tion to her mood, and he had a notion that the 
Scriptures were a panacea for all woes, besides 
being especially suitable for quotation in conver- 
sation with a woman. ‘“ Yes—er; it is written 
in de Revelations dat we shall spen’ our time in 
heaben a-flyin’ troo de many mansions; we will 
keep on a-toilin’ an’ a-goin’. It ll suit me fust 
rate.” 

Josephine looked doubtful; but she did not 
argue the point. “ Well, good-by,” she said, pre- 
sently, and went on her way with her baby and 
her roses. Alexander watched her till she was 
out of sight, according to his wont with her. 
She strolled slowly toward the railroad track ; she 
had fallen into the habit of walking in that di- 
rection. Alexander could guess why. If only 
she could forget all about that good-for-nothing 
fellow! 

Josephine had not been long gone when an ex- 
press train thundering along shook the air with 
its deep breathing, and left behind it a train of 
smoke and sparks, a quarter of a mile away 
from Alexander. A vague uneasiness suddenly 
assailed him. Josephine—how far was she by 
this time? How soon would she be coming back ? 

He hesitated—fought his presentiment a sec- 
ond or so; then threw down his shears and 
twine and started off down the road, striking 
the railroad track presently, and walking along it 

with long strides, The road made a sudden curve, 
and crossed a deep ravine presently ; he turned 
this curve, with a distinct sense upon him of 
what had actually happened. He was scarcely 
surprised to see Josephine clinging to the edge 
of the bridge flung over the ravine. As though 
he had been living all his previous life in autici- 
pation and knowledge of this one moment, he 











sprang forward, lay down flat on the bridge, for- 
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cing his left hand between two planks to stay 
himself, and with his right arm grasped Jose- 
phine and drew her up. 

The train had borne down upon her when she 
was on the unhappy 
thoughts. There had been no time for taking 
counsel with herself. To leap into the ravine 
would have been sure death; s 


bridge—she lost in her 


had instantly 
dropped herself over the side of the bridge, 


baby pressed against her shoulder with one fee 
ble arm, the other nerved to hold on to the 
She had felt the palsied el 


planking. lutch of he 
strained fingers giving way, she was resigning 
herself to inevitable when Alexander's 
firm, reassuring clasp had been thrown about her. 
Meanwhile the 





her 


deatia, 


train had run 
back as soon as he could stop his train, having 


engineer on the 


seen her peril,and yet been quite 


{ powerless to 
avert it, 


Others came running up too as soon 
as they realized the situation. But Alexander 
was there first, and Alexander had saved her 
She lay perfectly limp and cold, and as white as 
it was in the nature of her to be They poured 
brandy down her throat, and so revived her, and 
were loud in their praises of her pluck, 

“It was my baby,” Joe said, simply, when sh 
had come to herself. And then she cried a little 

My story can end only in what is the good old 
way for high and low alike. It borne in 
upon Josephine after this that she belonged to 


was 


Alexander, and she ended by giving him her 
true affection. They were married last Christ 
mas, and they have lived ever since in great 


peace and moderate prosperity 





PALM AND PINE. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Cz. thou, Great Fairy, give to m« 
The instant’s wish, that I might x 
Of all the earth’s that one dear 
Known only in 


sight 
a dream’s delight, 
I would, beneath some island Steep, 
In some remote and sun-bright deep, 
See high in 


A palm-tree wave its rhythmic bough! 


heaven above me now 


And vet this old pine’s ha ighty 
Shaking its cloud of silve 


crown, 
aownh, 
Whispers me snatches of strange tunes 
And murmur of 
Which tell by subtile spell, and power 
Of secret sympathies, the hour 


those awful runes 


When far in the dark North the snow 
Among great bergs begins to blow 
Nay, thou sweet South of heats and balms 


Keep all thy proud and plumy palms 
Keep all thy fragrant flowery ease, 


Thy purple skies, thy purple seas! 
These bou 


These voices singing in the gale, 


of blessing shall not fail, 





The vigor of these mighty lines 
I will content me with my 


pines ! 





ANSWERS 710 CORRKMSPONDENTS 
Firtren Years’ Sunsorntser.—If you are invited to 
a wedding breakfast,and R. S. V. P. is attached, answer 








it; if not, you may presume that i a large reception, 
and you need not answer. It is never obligatory to 
send a present. 

Quviz.—Never reply to an “at |! If the recep- 
tion or ‘*at home” be in the mornitr r afternoon, a 
lady should wear her bonnet t t dress, a get 
tleman a frock-coat and hat. If an evening reception, 
strictly evening dress, which never sa bon 


H.—A gentleman usually wears gloves in ca 


and at an evening reception. If he is ked to 


“Thursday evening parties in January,” he should go, 
and call afterward within a week, between four and 
six on the lady’s reception day, if she has one 

An Oup Frignp 


-The blotter is best made up in the 
form of book-covers, with loose sheets of blott 


paper held inside by an elastic band down the mid 
A flat pocket for stationery is against the inner side of 
the covers. The usual size for a blotter is thirteen 
inches deep by ten wide. 

Mrs. T. B. F.—The letters given are intended to a 


ford suggestions for drawing the rest You may per- 
haps obtain similar letters at establishments where 
marking and stamping are done. 
Mrs. T. Van E. 
real thread lace. 
L. W. C. 


will combine prettily with your black silk, or else 


Chantilly lace is the old-fashioned 


Black and white striped or barred silk 





piece lace 
Mrs. G. 8. C 


for the lower skirt to wear with your satin waist and 


Get either cashmere or camel’s-hair 


drapery, if you must have wool; but an inexpensive 
striped silk skirt would make it more dressy. 

Myrrtis.—You will find a pretty mode 
for the dress of a girl of twelve to fourteen years in 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. XXL, 
Fig. 4 on page 29. 

Mus. FE. S. H.—Use 
cufts, and 
have Open passementerie with 
silk under it 

Anna E.—Cretonne, satteen, Madras 


and pattern 


with the front istrated at 





{ for a vest, collar, 
r on your black 





wool skirt, or else 


red or Suéde- 


muslin, and 
brocaded silk are used for fancy bed-spreads, and are 
made large enough to extend over the round bolster, 
or else the bolster is separately covered with the ma- 
terial. 

F.—Braiding isa suitable trimming for light mourn- 
ing dresses. Read about mourning drese in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. X XI. 

Mienon.—Have a pink or yellow tulle ball dress 
with a moiré waist. For further hints read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XXL, and see 
illustrations in the same paper. 





Snéde-colored silk 
stockings with gloves and slippers of undressed kid 
are suitable with any dress 

Mrs. D.—Get some Suéde-colored wool lighter than 
your golden brown and braid it with darker brown 
Then make over your dress by the first illustration in 
Bazar No, 4, Vol. XXI. Watered silk would look well 
used in the same way. 

M. G. S.—Wide stitching is still used on the back of 
gloves. Patent-leather tipped shoes are still in fas 
ion, and promise to remain so. White damask table- 
cloths are always used, and the tendency is toward 
less color for table-linen. Very large embroidered in- 
itials of the lady of the house mark towels. Drawn- 
work is liked on doilies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EMOREST’S dream of a few days’ conjugal 
I seclusion and confidences with his wife was 
quickly dispelled by that lady. “TI came down 
with Rosita Pico, whose father, you know, once 
owned this property,” she said. “She’s gone on 
to her cousins at Los Osos Rancho to-night, but 
comes here to-morrow for a visit. She knows 
the place well; in fact, she once had a romantic 
love affair here. But she is very entertaining. 
It will be a little change for us,” she added, 
naively. 

Demorest kept back a sigh, without changing 
his gentle smile. “I’m glad for your sake, dear. 
sut is she not a little flighty, and inclined to flirt 
a good deal? I think I’ve heard so.” 

“She’s a young girl who has been severely 
tried, Richard, and perhaps is not to blame for 
endeavoring to forget it in such distraction as 
she can find,” said Mrs. Demorest, with a-slight 
return of her old manner. “J can understand 
her feelings perfectly.” She looked pointedly at 
her husband as she spoke, it being one of her 
late habits to openly refer to their ante-nuptial 
acquaintance as a natural reaction from the mar- 
tyrdom of her first marriage, with a quiet indif- 
ference that seemed almost an indelicacy. But 
her husband only said, “As you like, dear,” 
vaguely remembering Dofia Rosita as the alleged 

eroine of a forgotten romance with some earlier 
Awerican adventurer who had disappeared, and 
trying vainly to reconcile his wife’s sentimental 
description of her with his own recollection of 
the buxom, pretty, laughing, but dangerous-eyed 
Spanish girl he had however seen but once. 

She arrived the next day, flying into a pro- 
tracted embrace of Joan, which included a smil- 
ing recognition of Demorest with an unoccupied 
blue eve, and a shake of her fan over his wife’s 
Then she drew back, and seemed to 
take in the whole veranda and garden in another 
long caress of her eyes. ‘“Ah—yess! I have 
recog-nized it, mooch. Eet ess ze same. Of no 
change—not even of aleetle. No; she ess always 
She stopped, looked unutterable things 
at Joan, pressed her fan below a spray of roses 
on her full bodice as if to indicate some thrilling 
memory beneath it, shook her head again, sud- 
denly caught sight of Demorest’s serious face, 
said, “ Ah, that brigand of our husband laughs 
and then herself broke into a 
charming ripple of laughter. 

“But I was not laughing, Dofia Rosita,” said 
Demorest, smiling sadly, however, in spite of him- 
self 

She made a little grimace, and then raised her 
elbows, slightly lifting her shoulders. “As it 
But he is gone—thees 
Yess—what you shall cail thees senti- 
ment of lof—zo—as he came!” She threw her 
fingers in the air as if to illustrate the volatile 
and transitory passage of her affections, and then 
turned again to Joan with her back toward 
Demorest. 

“Do please go on,@Dofia Rosita,” said he; “I 
never heard the real story. If there is any ro- 
mance about my house, I’d like to know it,” he 
added, with a faint sigh. 

Dofia Rosita wheeled upon him with an inquir- 
ing little look. ‘Ah, you have the sentiment; 
and you,” she continued, taking Joan by the arms, 
‘you have not. Eet ess good so. When a—the 
wife,” she continued, boldly, hazarding an ex- 
tended English abstraction, “she has the senti- 
ment, and the hoosband he has nothing, eet ees 
not good—for a-him—ze wife,” she concluded, 
triumphantly. 

Sut I have great appreciation, and I am dying 
to hear it,” said Demorest, trying to laugh. 

“Well, poor one, you look so, But you shall 
lif till another time,” said Dofia Rosita, with a 
mock-courtesy, gliding with Joan away. 

The “other time” came that evening when 
chocolate was served on the veranda, where 
Dofia Rosita, mantilla-draped against the dry, 
clear, moonlit air, sat at the feet of Joan on the 
lowest step. -Demorest, uneasily observant of the 
influence of the giddy foreigner on his wife, and 
conscious of certain confidences between them 
from which he was excluded, leaned against a 
pillar of the porch in half-abstracted resignation. 
Joan, under the tutelage of Rosita, lit a cigarette : 
Demorest gazed at her wonderingly, trying to re- 
call in her fuller and more animated face some 
memory of the pale, refined profile of the Puritan 
girl he had first met in the Boston train, the faint 
aurora of whose cheek in that Northern clime 
seemed to come and go with his words. Becom- 
ing conscious at last of the eyes of Dofia Rosita 
watching him from below, with an effort he re- 
called his duty as her host, and gallantly remind- 
ed her that moonlight and the hour seemed ex- 
pressly fitted for her promised love story. 

“ Do tell it,” said Joan; “I don’t mind hearing 
it again.” 

“Then you know it already 
surprised. 

Joan took the cigarette from her lips, laughed 
complacently, and exchanged a familiar glance 
with Rosita. ‘She told it me a year ago, when 
we first knew each other,” she replied. “Go on, 
dear,” to Rosita. 

Thus encouraged, Dofia Rosita began, address- 
ing herself first in Spanish to Demorect, who un- 
derstood the language better than his wife, and 
lapsing into her characteristic English as she ap- 
pealed to them both. It was really very little to 
interest Don Ricardo—this story of a silly mu- 
chacha like herself and a strange caballero. He 


shoulder. 


—esso 


himself at me,” 


shall please you, sefior. 
passion. 


” 


said Demorest, 
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would go to sleep while she was talking, and to- 
night he would say to his wife, “ Mother of God! 
why have you brought here this chattering parrot 
who speaks butof one thing?” But she would go 
on always like the windmill, whether there was 
grain togrind or no. It was four years ago. Ah! 
Don Ricardo did not remember the country then— 
it was when the first Americans came—now it is 
different. Then there were no coaches—in truth, 
one travelled very little, and always on horse- 
back, only to see one’s neighbors. And sudden- 
ly, as if in one day, it was changed; there 
were strange men on the roads, and one was 
frightened, and one shut the gates of the pateo 
and drove the horses into the corral. One did 
not know much of the Americans then—for 
why? They were always going, going, never 
stopping, hurrying on to the gold mines, hurrying 
away from the gold mines, hurrying to look for 
other gold mines; but always going, on foot, on 
horseback, in queer wagons—hurrying, pushing 
everywhere. Ah, it took away the breath. All, 
except one American ; he did not hurry, he did 
not go with the others; he came and staid here 
at Buenaventura, He was very quiet, very civil, 
very sad, and very discreet. He was not like the 
others, and always kept aloof from them. He 
came to see Don.Andreas Pico, and wanted to beg 
a piece of land and an old vaquero’s hut near the 
road for a trifle. Don Andreas would have given 
it, or a better house, to him, or have had him live 
at the casa here; but he would not. He was very 
proud and shy, so he took the vaquero’s hut, a 
mere adobe affair, and lived in it, though a ca- 
ballero like yourself, with white hands that knew 
not labor, and small feet that had seldom walk- 
ed. In good time he learned to ride like the 
best vaquero, and helped Don Andreas to find the 
lost mustangs, and showed him how to improve 
the old mill. And his pride and his shyness wore 
off, and he would come to the casa sometimes. 
And Don Andreas got to love him very ; much and 
his daughter, Dofia Rosita—ah, well, yes, truly— 
“a leetle.” 

But he had strange moods and ways, this 
American, and at times they would have thought 
him a lunatico, had they not believed it to be an 
American fashion. He would be very kind and 
gentle, like one of the family, coming to the casa 
every day, playing with the children, advising 
Don Andreas, and—yes—having a devotion—very 
discreet, very ceremonious, for Dojia Rosita. And 
then, all in a moment, he would become still, 
without a word or gesture, until he would stalk 
out of the house, gallop away furiously, and fora 
week not be heard of. The first time it happen- 
ed, Doiia Rosita was piqued by his rudeness, Don 
Andreas was alarmed, for it was on an evening 
like the present, and Dona Rosita was teaching 
him a little song on the guitar when the fit came 
on him. And he snapped the guitar strings like 
thread and threw it down, and got up like a bear 
and walked away without a word. 

“T see it all,” said Demorest, half seriously; 
“you were coquetting with him, and he was 
jealous.” 

But Dofia Rosita shook her head and turned 
impetuously, and said in English to Joan : “ No; it 
was astucia—a trick, a ruse. Because when 
my father have arrive at his house, he is agone. 
And so every time. When he have the fit, he 
goes not tohis house. No. And it ees not until 
after one time when he comes back never again, 
that we have comprehend what he do at these 
times. And what do you think? I shall tell to 
you.” 

She composed herself comfortably, with her 
plump elbows on her knees, and her fan crossed 
on the palm of her hand before her, and began 
again : 

“It is a year he has agone, and the stage-coach 
is attack of brigands. Tiburcio, our vaquero, have 
that night made himself a paseata on the road, and 
he have see him. He have seen one, two, three 
men came from the wood with something on the 
face, and he is of them. He has nothing on his 
face, and Tiburcio have recognize him. We have 
laugh at Tiburcio. We believe him not. It is 
improbable that this Sefior Huanson—” 

“Sefior who ?” said Demorest. 

“ Huanson—eet is the name of him. Ah, 
Carr!—posiblemente it is nothing—a Don Fula- 
no—or an apodo—Huanson.” 

“Oh, I see, Johnson, very likely.” 

“ We have said it is not possible that this good 
man, who have come to the house and ride on his 
back the children, is a thief anda brigand. And 
one night my father have come from the Monterey 
in the coach, and it was stopped. And the brig- 
ands have take from the passengers the money, 
the rings from the finger, and the watch—and my 
father was of the same. And my father, he have 
great dissatisfaction and anguish, for his watch 
is given to him of an old friend, and it is not like 
the other watch. But the watch he go all the 
same. And then when the robbers have make a 
finish, comes to the window of the coach a mascara, 
and have say: ‘Who is the Don Andreas Pico ?” 
And my father have say: ‘It is 1am Don Andre- 
as Pico.’ And the mask have say: ‘ Behold, your 
watch is restore!’ and he gif it to him. And my 
father say: ‘To whom have I the distinguished 
honor to thank?” And the mask say—” 

“ Johnson,” interrupted Demorest. 

“No,” said Dofia Rosita, in grave triumph; “he 
say Essmith. For this Essmith is like Huanson 
—an apodo—nothing.” 

“Then you really think this man was your old 
friend ?” asked Demorest. 

“T think.” 

“ And that he was a robber even when living 
here ; and that it was not your cruelty that really 
drove him to take the road ?” 

Dofia Rosita shrugged her plump shoulders. 
“You will not comprehend. It was because of 
ais being a brigand that he staid not with us. 
My father would not have object if he have pre- 
sent himself to me for marriage in these times. 
I would not have object, for 1 was young, and we 





have knew nothing. It was he who have object. 
For why? Inside of his heart he have feel he 
was a brigand.” 

“But you might have reformed him in time,” 
said Demorest. 

She again shrugged her shoulders. “ Quien 
sabe.” After a pause she added, with infinite 
gravity: “And before he have reform, it is bad 
for the menage. I should invite to my house 
some friend. They arrive, and one say, ‘I have 
not the watch of my pocket,’ and another, ‘The 
ring of my finger, he is gone,’ and another, ‘ My 
ear-rings, she is loss.’ And I am obliged to say, 
‘They reside now in the pocket of my hoosband; 
patience! a little while—perhaps to-morrow—he 
will restore.’ No,” she continued, with an air of 
infinite conviction, “itis not good for the menage 
—the necessity of those explanation.” 

“You told me he was handsome,” said Joan, 
passing her arm caressingly around Dofia Rosita’s 
comfortable waist. ‘“ How did he look ?” 

“Asanangel! He have long curls to his back. 
His mustache was as silk, for he have had never 
a barber to his face. And his eyes—Santa Maria! 
—so soft, and so—so me-lankoly. When hesmile 
it is like the moonlight. But,” she added, rising 
to her feet and tossing the end of her lace man- 
tilla over her shoulder with a little laugh, “it is 
finish. Adelante /—dr-r-rive on!” 

“T don’t want to destroy your belief in the con- 
nection of your friend with the road agents,” said 
Demorest, grimly, “‘ but if he belongs to their band 
it is in an inferior capacity. Most of them are 
known to the authorities, and I have heard it 
even said that their leader or organizer is a very 
unromantic speculator in San Francisco.” 

But this suggestion was received coldly by the 
ladies, who superciliously turned their backs 
upon it and the suggester, Joan dropped her 
voice to a lower tone and turned to Dofia Rosita. 
“ And you have never seen him since ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ J should—at least, I wouldn’t have let it end 
in that way,” said Joan, in a positive whisper. 

“Eh?” said Dofia Rosita, laughing. “So eet 
is you, Juanita, that have the romance—eh? Ah, 
bueno! you have the house—so I gif to you the 
lover also. I place him at your disposition.” 
She made a mock-gesture of elaborate and com- 
plete abnegation, “ But,’ she added in Joan’s 
ear, with a quick glance at Demorest, “do not let 
our hoosband eat him. Even now he have the 
look to strangle me. Make to him a little lof, 
quickly, when I shall walk in the garden.” She 
turned away with a pretty wave of her fan to 
Demorest, and calling out, “I go to make an as- 
signation with my memory,” laughed again, and 
lazily passed into the shadow. An ominous si- 
lence on the veranda followed, broken finally by 
Mrs. Demorest. 

“T don’t think it was necessary for you to show 
your dislike to Dofia Rosita quite so plainly,” she 
said, coldly, slightly accenting the Puritan stiff- 
ness, which any conjugal ¢éte-d-téte lately revived 
in her manner. 

“T show dislike of Dofia Rosita ?”’ stammered 
Demorest, in surprise. “Come, Joan,” he added, 
with a forgiving smile, “ you don’t mean to im- 
ply that I dislike her because I couldn’t get up a 
thrilling interest in an old story I’ve heard from 
every gossip in the pueblo since I can remem- 
ber.” 

“It’s not an old story to her,” said Joan, dryly ; 
“and even if it were, you might reflect that all 
people are not as anxious to forget the past as 
you are.” 

Demorest drew back to let the shaft glance by. 
“The story is old enough at least for her to have 
had a dozen flirtations, as you know, since then,” 
he returned, gently, “and I don’t think she her- 
self seriously believes in it. But let that pass. 
I am sorry I offended her. I had no idea of 
doing so. As a rule, I think she is not so easily 
offended. But I shall apologize to her.” He 
stopped and approached nearer his wife, in a half- 
timid, half-tentative affection. “As to my for- 
getfulness of the past, Joan, even if it were true, 
I have had little cause to forget it lately. Your 
friend Corwin—” 

“T must insist upon your not calling him my 
friend, Richard,” interrupted Joan, sharply, “ con- 
sidering that it was through your indiscretion in 
coming to us for the buggy that night that he 
suspected—” 

She stopped suddenly, for at that moment a 
startled little shriek, quickly subdued, rang 
through the garden. Demorest ran hurriedly 
down the steps in the direetion of the outery. 
Joan followed more cautiously. At the first turn- 
ing of the path Dofia Rosita almost fell into his 
arms. She was breathless and trembling, but 
broke into a hysterical laugh. 

“T have such a fear come to me—I ery out! 
I think I have seen a man; but it was nothing— 
nothing! Iama fool. It is no one here.” 

“ But where did you see anything ?” said Joan, 
coming up. 

Rosita flew to her side. “Where? Oh, here! 
everywhere! Ah, I ama fool!” She was laugh- 
ing now, albeit there were tears glistening on her 
lashes when she laid her head on Joan’s shoulder. 

“Tt was some fancy—some resemblance you 
saw in that queer cactus,” said Demorest, gently. 
“Tt is quite natural; I was myself deceived the 
other night. But I'll look around to satisfy you. 
Take Dojia Rosita back to the veranda, Joan. 
But don’t be alarmed, dear—it was only an il- 
lusion.” 

He turned away. When his figure was lost in 
the entwining foliage, Dofia Rosita seized Joan’s 
shoulder and dragged her face down to a level 
with her own. 

“Tt was something!” she whispered, quickly, 

“Who? 

“Tt was—Him !” 

“Nonsense !” said Joan, nevertheless casting a 
hurried glance around her. 

“ Have -no “fear,” said Dofia Rosita, quickly; 
“he is gone—I saw him pass away—so! But it 





was He—Huanson. 
him never.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 
“Have I the eyes? the memory ? 
Dios! AmTa lunatico too? Look! 

stood there—so.” 

“Then you think he knew you were here ?” 

“ Quien sabe ?” 

“ And that he came here to see you ?” 

Dofia Rosita caught her again by the shoulders, 
and with her lips in Joan’s ear, said, with the in- 
tensest and most deliberate of emphasis: “No!” 

““What in Heaven’s name brought him here, 
then ?” 

“ You!” 

“ Are you crazy ?” 

“You! you! you /” repeated Dofia Rosita, with 
crescendo energy. “I have come upon him here ; 
where he stood and look at the veranda, absorrrb 
of you. You move—he fly.” 

“ Hush !” 

“Ah, yes! Ihave said I give him to you. And 
he came—dueno,” murmured Dofia Rosita, with a 
half-resigned, half-superstitious gesture. 

“ Will you be quiet ?” 

It was the sound of Demorest’s feet on the 
gravel-path, returning from his fruitless search. 
He had seen nothing. It must have been Dofia 
Rosita’s fancy. 

“She was just saying she thought she had been 
mistaken,” said Joan, quietly. “ Let us go in; it 
is rather chilly here, and I begin to feel creepy 
too.” 

Nevertheless, as they entered the house again, 
and the light of the hall lantern fell upon her 
face, Demorest thought he had never but once 
before seen her look so nervously and animated- 
ly beautiful, 


I recognize him. I forget 


Madre de 
He have 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue following day, when Mr. Ezekiel Corwin 
had delivered his letters of introduction, and thor- 
oughly canvassed the scant mercantile communi- 
ty of San Buenaventura with considerable suc- 
cess, he deposited his carpet-bag at the stage of- 
fice in the posada, and found, to his chagrin, that 
he had still two hours to wait before the coach 
arrived. After a vain attempt to impart cheerful 
but disparaging criticism of the pueblo and its 
people to Sefior Mateo and his wife—whose ex- 
ternal courtesy had been visibly increased by a 
line from Demorest, but whose confidence toward 
the stranger had not been extended in the same 
proportion—he gave it up, and threw himself la- 
zily on a wooden bench in the veranda, already 
hacked with the initials of his countrymen, and 
drawing a jackknife from his pocket, he began 
to add to that emblazonry the trade-mark of the 
panacea—as a casual advertisement. During its 
progress, however, he was struck by the fact that 
while no one seemed to enter the posada through 
the stage office, the number of voices in the ad- 
joining room seemed to increase, and the minis- 
trations of Mateo and his wife became more fe- 
verishly occupied with their invisible guests. It 
seemed to Ezekiel that consequently there must 
be a second entrance which he had not seen; and 
this, added to the circumstance that one or two 
lounging figures who had been approaching un- 
accountably disappeared before reaching the ve- 
randa, induced him to rise and examine the lo- 
cality. A few paces beyond was an alley, but 
it appeared to be already blocked by several 
cigarette-smoking, short-jacketed men, who were 
leaning against its walls, and showed no incli- 
nation to make way for him. Checked, but not 
daunted, Ezekiel coolly returned to the stage of- 
fice, and taking the first opportunity when Ma- 
teo passed through the rear door, followed him. 
As he expected, the innkeeper turned to the left, 
and entered a large room filled with tobacco 
smoke and the local Aabitués of the posada. But 
Ezekiel, shrewdly surmising that the private en- 
trance must be in the opposite direction, turned 
to the right along the passage until he came un- 
expectedly upon the corridor of the usual court- 
yard or patio of every Mexican hostelry, closed 
at one end by a low adobe wall, in which there 
was a door. The free passage around the corri- 
dor was interrupted by wide partitions, fitted up 
with tables and benches, like stalls, opening upon 
the court-yard, where a few stunted fig and orange 
trees still grew. As the court-yard seemed to be 
the only communication between the passage he 
had left and the door in the wall, he was about 
to cross it, when the voices of two men in the 
compartment struck his ears. Althongh one was 
evidently an American’s, Ezekiel was instinctive- 
ly convinced that they were speaking in English 
only for greater security against being understood 
by the frequenters of the posada, It is unneces- 
sary to say that this was an innocent challenge 
to the curiosity of Ezekiel that he instantly ac- 
cepted. He drew back carefully in the shadow 
of the partition as one of the voices asked, 

“ Wasn’t that Johnson just come in ?” 

There was a movement as if some one had 
risen to look over the compartment, but the gath- 
ering twilight completely hid Ezekiel. 

“No.” . 

“ He’s late. 
out ?” 

The other man broke into a grim laugh. “I 
reckon you don’t know Johnson yet, or you'd 
understand this yer little game o’ his is just the 
one idea o’ his life. He’s been two years on 
that man’s track, and he ain’t goin’ to back out 
now that he’s got a dead sure thing on him.” 

“ But why is he so keen about it, anyway? It 
don’t seem nat’ral for a business man built after 
Jobnson’s style, and a rich man to boot, to go 
into this detective business. It ain’t the reward, 
we know that. Is it an old grudge?” 

“You bet!” The speaker paused, and then in 
a lower voice, which taxed Ezekiel’s keen ear to 
the uttermost, resumed, “It’s said up in Friseo 
that Cherokee Bob knew suthin’ agin Johnson 
*way back in the States; anyhow, I believe it’s 
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understodd that they came across the plains to- 
gether in ’50—and Bob hounded Johnson and 
black-mailed him here where he was livin’, even 
to the point of makin’ him help him on the road 
or give information, until one day Johnson buck- 
ed against it—kicked over the traces—and swore 
he’d be revenged on Bob, and then just settled 
himself down to that business. Wotever he’d 
been and done himself, he made it all right with 
the sheriff here; and I’ve heard ez it wasn’t 
anything criminal or that sort, but that it was 
some private trouble that he’d confided to that 
hound Bob, and Bob had threatened to tell agen 
him. That’s the grudge they say Johnson has, 
and that’s why he’s allowed to be the head devil 
in this yer affair. It’s an understood thing, too, 
that the sheriff and the police ain’t goin’ to in- 
terfere if Johnson accidentally blows the top of 
Bob’s head off in the scrimmage of a capter.” 

“ And I reckon Bob wouldn’t hesitate to do the 
same thing to him when he finds out that John- 
son has given him away ?” 

“Treckon,” said the other, sententiously ; “ for 
it’s Johnson’s knowledge of the country and the 
hoss-stealers that are in with Bob’s gang of road 
agents that made it easy for him to buy up and 
win over Bob’s friends here, so that they’d help 
to trap him.” 

“It’s pretty rough on Bob to be sold out in that 
way,” said the second speaker, sympathizingly. 

“If they were white men, p’rhaps,” returned 
his companion, contemptuously, “ but this yer’s a 
case of Injin agen Injin, ez the men are Mey 
half-breeds, just as Bob’s a half Cherokee. 
sooner that kind o’ cross cattle exterminate each 
other the better it ll be for the country. It 
takes a white man like Johnson to set ’em by 
the ears.” 

A silence followed. Ezekiel, beginning to be 
slightly bored with his cheaply acquired but 
rather impractical information, was about to slip 
back into the passage again, when he was arrest- 
ed by a laugh from the first speaker. 

“ What’s the matter ?” growled the other. “Do 
you want to bring the whole posada out here ?” 

“T was only thinkin’ what a skeer them inno- 
cent greenhorn passengers will get just ez they’re 
snoozing off for the night, ten miles from here,” 
responded his friend, with a chuckle. ‘“ Wonder 
ef anybody's goin’ up from here besides that 
patent-medicine softy ?” 

Ezekiel stopped as if petrified. 

“Ef the — fools keep quiet they won’t be 
hurt, for our men will be ready to chip in the mo- 
ment of the attack. But we’ve got to let the at- 
tack be made for the sake of the evidence. And 
if we warn off the passengers from going this trip, 
and let the stage go up empty, Bob would suspect 
something and vamose. But here’s Johnson!” 

The door in the adobe wall had suddenly open- 
ed, and a figure in a serape entered the patio. 
Ezekiel, whose curiosity was whetted with indig- 
nation at the ignominious part assigned to him 
in this comedy, forgot even his risk of detection 
by the new-comer, who advanced quickly toward 
the compartment. When he had reached it he 
said, in a tone of bitterness: 

“The game’s up, gentlemen, and the whole 
thing is blown, The scoundrel has got some 
confederate here—for he’s been seen openly on 
the road near Demorest’s ranch, and the band 
have had warning and dispersed. We must find 
out the traitor, and take our precautions for the 
next time. Who is that there? I don’t know 
him !” 

He was pointing to Ezekiel, who had started 
eagerly forward at the first sound of his voice. 
The two occupants of the compartment rose at 
the same moment, leaped into the court-yard, and 
confronted Ezekiel. Surrounded by the three 
menacing figures, he did not quail, but remained 
intently gazing upon the new-comer. Then his 
mouth opened, and he drawled, lazily : 

“ Waal, ef it ain’t Squire Blandford, of North 
Liberty, Connecticut, I’m a treed ’coon. Squire 
Blandford, how do you do?” 

The stranger drew back in undisguised amaze- 
ment; the two men glanced hurriedly at each 
other; Ezekiel alone remained cool, smiling, im 
perturbable, and triumphant. 

“Who are you, sir? I do not know you,” de- 
manded the new-comer, roughly, 

“ Like ez not,” said Corwin, dryly; “it’s a mat- 
ter o’ four year sense I lived in your house. 
Even Dick Demorest—you knew Dick ?—didn’t 
know me; but 1 reckon that Mrs. Blandford as 
used to be—” 

“That’s enough,” said Blandford—for it was 
he—suddenly mastering both himself and Cor- 
win by a supreme emphasis of will and gesture. 
“Wait!” Then turning to the two others, who 
were discreetly regarding the blank adobe wall 
before them, he said, “ Excuse me for a few min- 
utes, gentlemen. There is no hurry now. I will 
see you later,” and with an imperative wave of 
his hand motioned Ezekiel to precede him into 
the passage, and followed him. 

He did not speak until they entered the stage 
office, when, passing through it, he said, peremp- 
torily, “‘Follow me.” The few loungers, who 
seemed to recognize him, made way for him with 
a singular deference that impressed Ezekiel, al- 
ready dominated by his manner. The first per- 
ception in his mind was that Blandford had in 
some strange way succeeded to Demorest’s for- 
mer imperious character. There was no trace 
left of the old gentle subjection to Joan’s prim 
precision. Ezekiel followed him out of the office 
as. unresistingly as he had followed Demorest 
into the stables on that eventful night. They 
passed down the narrow street until Blandford 
suddenly stopped short and turned into the 
crumbling doorway of one of the low adobe 
buildings and entered an apartment. It seemed 
to be the ordinary living-room of the house, 
made more domestic by the presence of a silk- 
counterpaned bed in one corner, a prie-diew and 
crucifix, and one or two articles of bedchamber 
furniture. A woman was sitting in deshabille by 


’ 





the window; a man was smoking on a lounge 
against the wall. Blandford, in the same peremp- 
tory manner, addressed a command in Spanish to 
the inmates, who immediately abandoned the 
apartment to the seeming trespasser. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SPRING TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 109. 

\ E give herewith designs for early spring 

dresses from models furnished us by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co., and 
Lord & Taylor. Among the new features shown 
is the use of only one fabric for the entire dress, 
instead of combining plain and figured goods, also 
the introduction of larger figures than those of 
last summer. The materials illustrated are cot- 
ton satteens, wool challis, and India silks. Fur- 
ther information about these materials and the 
manner of making them is given in the New York 
Fashions of the last number of the Bazar. Dress- 
es of this kind are often made up in the leisure 
hours of Lent. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress is of India silk in a 
Watteau design of garlands of natural-colored 
flowers on Suéde-colored and white stripes that 
are separated by lines of light china blue. The 
lower skirt is box-pleated, and the over-skirt falls 
low in front and back, with a short panier far 
back at the top. The short pointed basque opens 
over a vest of Valenciennes net, and has double 
revers of the silk. This model is also excellent 
for foulards, for satteens, and for challi dresses. 

Fig. 2.—This polonaise and plain skirt may be 
made of cotton satteen or of India silk, as the 
design is one of the novel patterns seen in both 
these fabrics ; the ground is indigo blue, and the 
design is white in the dress illustrated; similar 
designs are in Gobelin blue grounds, on terra- 
cotta, golden brown, and green silks and cottons. 
The polonaise has a full corsage crossing diago- 
nally from the right shoulder to the left hip, and 
is trimmed with white embroidery on net. The 
slender effect of the princesse dress is given in this 
graceful figure. Black lace hat with pleated brim. 
Parasol to match the net trimming of the dress. 

Fig. 3.—This challi dress is of pale Suéde-color 
with interlinked rings of a dark heliotrope shade, 
trimmed on the waist and sleeves with heliotrope 
velvet. The shirred basque opens at the throat, 
its straight edges being trimmed at the top with 
turned-over revers of embroidery on net, meeting 
a demi-vest of velvet, and shirred again at the 
waist line. Sleeves slightly full, with pointed vel- 
vet cuffs. The lower skirt is box-pleated, and the 
apron over-skirt is pointed to the foot in front, 
and caught up alike on the sides. 

Fig. 4.—Brown dress of India silk with large 
white outline figures. This pretty corsage is a 


full waist, with a pleated frill sewed to its edges | 


in a fashion very becoming to slight figures with 
small hips; the back of the waist is round, while 
the front is slightly pointed. The vest and collar 
are of white Irish point embroidery. The sleeves 
are caught up on the lower arm, and edged with 
a pleated frill. Pleated skirt and long drapery. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpenrt.] 


§ ter oe are few changes to note in masculine 
dress, and these mainly in details, and in the 
gradations of dress for different circumstances. 
It is noticeable that men wear dress-coats much 
oftener than in former years; the minority hith- 
erto have worn them always at dinner, while the 
majority have donned them only for ceremonious 
dinners and special occasions. At present the 
majority conform to the English custom of habit- 
ually appearing in full dress at dinner, even at 
home, in the bosom of their family. The dress- 
coat is very open, and is never buttoned; it is 
worn with a low vest, displaying a plain shirt 
front with two or three small mother-of-pearl 
studs. No jewelry is tolerated, and a man who 
indulged in it would at once be set down among 
suspicious personages of low birth and doubtful 
profession. The straight square shirt collar is 
encircled with a white lawn tie. The rather 
loose trousers fall quite low over the patent-lea- 
ther, or, what is considered more elegant, kid 
shoes. Light-colored gloves are worn for even- 
ing dress, never white, unless for a bridegroom. 
Overcoats are of rough or figured cloth, in dark 
colors, black being worn only in mourning, with 
velvet collar and the revers extends 
sometimes to the lower edge, and displays the 
silk lining. The sleeve cuffs show the edge of 
the linen cuff. The addition of a cape to the 
overcoat for inclement weather is becoming more 
general; it is made of the same cloth as the coat 
which it accompanies, which may be of the sack 
or redingote variety, and is fastened on under the 
collar. For lounging or négligé wear at home is 
a comfortable suit composed of trousers of flan- 
nel cloth of light color (young men wear very 
light tints, even cream white), with a selvage or 
band at the side, and a jacket of soft thick 
woollen of a color, ornamented with frogs or tabs 
and flaps ; a shirt of cream flannel with a turned- 
down collar, a cravat tied in a careless knot, and 
a toque of black or colored velvet. 

Spring is only a few weeks from us in point of 
time, and spring toilettes are already in active 
preparation. There is no longer one color which 
is exclusively fashionable, but there are always 
colors to which a majority will be attracted, and 
among these for this spring is green, but only in 
its glaucous tints, such as angelica green, lizard 
green, willow green, and verdigris. Plush and 
velvet will be worn far into the season, and in- 
deed these stuffs, which were formerly reserved 
solely for winter, are now worn throughout the 
entire year, even in summer on cool or moist 
days. Spring street toilettes are being made of 


revers ; 


| woollens in two shades of the same colour; the | 








lighter shade is used for the skirt; the corsage 
and over-skirt or the polonaise, and the short 
wrap which accompanies the costume, are of the 
darker tint, trimmed with velvet or plush, and 
with passementerie plaques in which are beads 
in the same color or some other tone of it; for 
beige or écru dresses there is the entire gamut 
from darkest brown to gold; while for the gray- 
ish-greens the shades range from deep bronze up 
to steel or silver. 

Suspending for a moment our examination of 
spring fashions to throw a glance beyond over 
the summer, we foresee first of all the certainty 
of shirred, pleated, and belted bodices, many made 
with a yoke. All dresses made of light stuffs, 
and particularly the transparent fabrics, will have 
such corsages; those which are made entirely 
high have a yoke, square, round, or pointed, ei- 
ther in front only or both front and back. The 
sleeves are moderately wide, with either flat pleats 
about the armholes or bouffant. Corsages with- 
out yokes are made to cross at the front, leaving 
a space at the neck, which is filled by a guimpe 
or chemisette of muslin or foulard. The round 
belt, fastened in at the sides, and held at the 
front by a ribbon chow or a small metal buckle, 
has up to this been preferred to the belt with 
long ends. For warm summer days these cor- 
sages are worn with a small lace mantilla, of light 
color with a light dress, dark with a dark one, 
and frequently of a color to match the dress. 
Not to be omitted are other pleated corsages, 
which are pleated only at the front in a plas- 
tron, and slightly on each side of the plastron. 
For these the sleeves are pleated only on the out- 
side, and plain on the rest of the arm. The 
pleats extend to the lower end of the sleeves, 
where they are held by a wristband, and project 
in asmall frill beyond. Of course plain corsages 
will also be worn for the summer, but the lean- 
ing to drapery is so strong that even these will 
have some sort of fichu in folds made of the 
same fabric, which will exempt them from a 
wrap. Or, for the country, this fichu will be of 
muslin, point d’esprit tulle, or gauze, according 
to the material of the toilette. There is a con- 
stant effort at compromise between custom, 
which demands a wrap for out-of-doors, and 
comfort, which rebels against any additional en- 
velopment for warm days, and the result is 
seen in corsages which are modelled to have 
something of the appearance of a wrap. Among 
these are the jacket-corsages, which are not new, 
but revived. To still further carry out the idea 
of a separate wrap, the jacket-corsage is made of 
a different material, but to match the rest of the 
dress. If the dress is of two colors, the jacket is 
of the different color from the over-skirt with 
which it is brought into contact; at the same 
time, to preserve unity of appearance, the plas- 
tron or vest which the jacket invariably has is 
of the over-skirt material or color. The subject 


| of drapery brings us to paniers, which have taken 


a firm hold among present fashions, and which 
are made long, short, or medium, regular or ir- 
regular, according to individual taste and the per- 
sonality of the wearer. By-the-way, sliort pa- 
niers are fatal to small or stout figures. 

For the balls which are beginning now, and last 
until the beginning of June, there are charming 
light toilettes made of combinations with tulle 
and tarlatan. The tulles in particular are ex- 
tremely varied, some having large sprays, and 
others stripes of lace insertion or narrow rib- 
bon or of silk canvas. White, toilettes are still 
preferred, especially for young girls, but have fre- 
quently ornaments of a color, or even a colored 
corsage—pale pink, sky blue, lilac, or bright red. 
Most thin fabrics, particularly tulle, are employ- 
ed in the way of several skirts placed one over 
the other, very little or not at all draped; the 
whole very ample, but with the fulness disposed 
irregularly, as, for instance, one side will be flat 
and the other much pleated. The tissues most 
used for young girls are gauzes striped with satin 
or moiré ribbons; these are mounted over a silk 
skirt of a different color. More elaborate toi- 
lettes are of silk, with the upper part of brocaded 
gauze, or of gauze of a pattern that recalls blonde 
lace ; or, again, of two silk stuffs in combination, 
such as satin and moiré, or peau de soie and 
moiré, the moiré frequently with brocaded, fig- 
ured, or flowered stripes. Moiré antique is very 
popular; it is used with satin or faille. Ladies 
who dance do not, speaking generally, wear train- 
ed dresses, 

Young girls, besides the superposed tulle skirts 
with long floating ribbons which are most worn 
by them, have toilettes of crinkled crape, trimmed 
around the edge of the skirt with two rows of 
ribbon, which are carried up on one side to the 
waist; on the other side is a row of five or seven 
chou bows of the same ribbon; the corsage is 
shirred at the top, with choux on the shoulders, 
and with a round belt fastened on the side with 
a chou. Gauze dresses are made with one skirt 
of plain gauze and a second skirt of flowered 
gauze. The plain skirt has a front of the flow- 
ered tissue, pleated into a space of fifteen inches, 
which is framed at the sides in three or five rows 
of ribbon, each terminating at the bottom in a 
flat loop or band ; the very long over-skirt is of 
flowered gauze, caught up lightly here and there. 
The bodice of flowered gauze is pointed at the 
front and back, with ribbon bretelles knotted 
on the shoulders, and in each knot a butterfly of 
tinted filigree metal. The foundation skirt of a 
transparent fabric is made of a light silk, like 
taffeta or surah, which is edged at the bottom 
with a narrow pinked ruffle of the same. The 
flowers with which such a dress is trimmed rep- 
resent a bouquet au naturel with long stems, just 
as they might be plucked in the garden; tied 
with narrow ribbon, they are placed at an angle 
of the drapery, over a clustering of pleats, or 
at the belt. A word in regard to gloves, which 
is, that the very lightest tints, almost white, are 
more and more used by ladies for ceremonious 
afvernoon calls. EmMe.ine Raymonp, 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


See illustration on page 108, 


“ Charles the Second, by the Grace of God, King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ire land, 
Defe nder of the Faith, d&e. To all to whom 
these presents shall come, Greeting : Whereas 
We doe intend to erect an Hospital Sor the re- 
lief of such land Souldiers as are, or shall be, 
old, lame, or infirm in ye service of the Crowne, 
and to endow the same with a Revenue suitable 
thereunto,” de., ke. 


UCH is the preamble with which the Happy 
Monarch, on the 22d December, 1681, issued 
his letters-patent under the Great Seal, appoint- 
ing a Receiver General to take charge of such 
sums in money as his Majesty’s faithful subjects 
might be disposed to contribute in furtherance of 
his benevolent purpose to found a home for his 
veterans. No earlier official record of his design 
survives. For two hundred vears Chelsea Hos- 
pital has been an honor to his name, and a source 
of pride to the English nation. Not less than 
20,000 picked veterans have closed their days 
peacefully under its roof, and probably 500,000 
have ended their time subsisting on the pecuniary 
benefits of its out-pension. Its name may be said 
to be familiar the world over, for these out-pen- 
sioners have lived not only in every corner of the 
British kingdom, but in the various colonies, and 
many foreign countries besides 
The gardens cover a space of about sixty-six 
acres, constituting a minor London park, resting 
on the river embankment, and extending to the 
King’s Road. Portions cannot be said to be or- 
namentai, but the space between the Hospital 
building and the river is pretty, that enclosed 
as the terrace sumptuously so, gradually elevated 
in parterres, and profuse in flowers 
eastern part, known as the Ranel i 
however, the most interesting, being skilfully 
planned by one who must have been an artistic 
gardener, and admirably kept. The name Rane- 
lagh Gardens is proper to the place, being the very 
spot on which the Ranelagh Rotunda stood, 
so much gayety prevailed toward tli the 
last century. It was acquired by the Hospital 
on the failure of that speculation. Visitors are 
particularly attracted here by the plots, 140 in 
number, allotted to so many pensioners for their 
amusement in cultivation, where theycontinue to 
produce vegetables and flowers, to be disposed of 
for their own profit to the multitudinous visitors 
thronging here in the summer season. 
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The cemetery is not now used, the deceased 
pensioners finding their final rest in the West 
London Cemetery, on the Fulham Road, where a 
section of land is reserved for the purpose. 

Passing to the buildings, the first to attract 
attention on entering under the cupola are the 
chapel on the left hand and the great hall on the 
right. The noble apartments are of almost equal 
size—110 feet by 38—and equal heigit, but the 
ceiling of the former being arched, and of the 
latter flat, gives an enlarged look to the hall. 

The chapel is seated for about three hundred 
pensioners, with pews all round by the wall on 
three sides for the officers and their families. In 
the semi-dome at the altar end is a large painting 
of the Resurrection, by Sebastian Ricci, not well 
seen, owing to insufficient light, and from con 
trast with too much light throughout the chapel 
generally. The railings before the altar and the 
wainscot compartments on each side are richly 
carved by Grinling Gibbons. At the other end 
of the chapel is the organ gallery, the mouldings 
of which are carved ina similar style. The great 
feature of the chapel is the collection of eagles 
and flags taken in war, suspended between 
windows on each side and from the organ gal- 
lery. There are thirteen French eagles and forty- 
two flags—French, American, and East Indian. 

The great hall was for a long time the pension- 
ers’ dining hall, but the practice of dining to- 
gether was abandoned, meals being now served 
in the wards, where the pensioners form messes 
of twelve each. The tables and benches remain 
in the hall, differently arranged. This apart- 
ment, like the chapel, is hung with flags, but, un- 
like those in the chapel, little remains save the 
poles and shreds. Round the walls are 
of military commanders, chronologically arranged 
according to campaigns, lettered and dated under- 
neath. At the end is a large allegorical painting, 
by Verrio, of Charles II., surrounded by emblem- 
atical figures, with the hospital in the back- 
ground, 

The next part of the building to attract atten- 
tion is the most important of all—the galleries, 
or, as the pensioners call them, wards, where they 
have separately their homes for sleeping, for pri- 
vacy in waking hours, and their little belongings. 
“ Man wants but little here below, nor wants that 
little long,” is well exemplified in the cases of 
these old fellows, whose requirements are no 
longer shared by kith or kin, and who cannot 
look forward to their enduring long. There are 
sixteen of these galleries, each about 200 feet 
long and 18 feet wide. A corridor, 12 feet wide, 
runs the entire length, and off the corridor are 
twenty-six cubicles, each six feet square, constitu- 
ting the pensioners’ berths. 
closed in, and backed by wainscot oak, open at 
the top, with doors opening into the corridor, and 
windows closed by curtains. Within the cubicle 
is a comfortable bed of hair, lying on a straw 
mattress, a small table, and space for a chair, 
with a box for clothes, etc., under the bed. The 
back and sides are hung with such pictures and 
ornaments as the occupier has taste to provide. 
In the corridors are dining-tables for the separate 
messes, and large stoves, with boilers, where food 
may be prepared, extra to the regulated ration, 
or the ration itself reheated or cooked in a sec- 
ondary form by those desiring it. 

The infirmary has beds for a hundred men, but 
it is necessary to supplement them by accemmo- 
dation in an outer ward for fifteen or twenty 
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more. These are usually all occupied, and urgent cases for admis- 
sion press out thosé men who have made partial recoveries from 
more severe symptoms, The infirmary is managed as such institu- 
tions usually are by the medical office 
day the food, drink, and general treatment for each man, and who 
have a staff of nurses, orderlies, cooks, and other servants exclu- 
sively for this purpose. Here the very old, and of course the very 
feeble, are mostly to be found, and the mortality is very great— 
an average of sixty or seventy men dying each year—from the 
infirmities of old age in the majority of cases. In the great kitch- 
en the food for all the men not located in the infirmary is pre- 
agees cut up into messes for twelve men to each mess, and carried 
n covered hot dishes to their wards. 

The Ibrary is a very fine apartment, containing 4000 volumes. 
besidus boaks of reference, current magazines, and nowspapers. 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL—RECREATION TIME. 


Separate supplies of newspapers are issued to the infirmary and 
great hall. The pensione in the library, or borrow the 
books for perusal in their wards. The number so borrowed aver- 
ages about a hundred a week. New additions to the library are 
made annually, Novels are in most request, but religious and 
moral works are in demand. 

There are quarters for the governor, adjutant, quartermaster, 
and six captains. Also for the chaplain, medical officers, and 
some non-commissioned officers. 

The color of the uniform coat is red in summer, blue in winter, 
trousers blue. Cocked hats are worn with full uniform, forage 
caps at other times. 

The discipline enforced is of the lightest kind. The pensioners 
are not allowed to leave their berths before six o'clock in the 


| morning; they are required to vise before breakfast, which is at 


NO, 


eight o’clock, unless excused by indisposition report to the sergeant 
of the ward. The great hall is opened immediately after breakfast, 
and remains open, save during dinner hour, until 8.30 p.m. Din- 
ner at one o’clock; tea at four o’clock. Any later refection is a 
réchauffé of the remains of the dinner, etc., prepared by men indi- 
vidually. Retirement to the wards for the night at nine o’clock 
in winter and 9.30in summer. But leave is freelf given to any one 
to remain out to a later hour, or even to absent himself for the 
whole night if he-wishes. A list of such permits is posted in 
the guard-house at the main gate, and checked off as the men re 
turn. Absence without leave is an irregularity, and is recorded. 
Punishment for irregularities, for excess in drink, ete., consists 
for the most part in confinement within the gates and the wear. 
ing of full dress, but expulsion (followed by resumption of out. 
pension) would be ordered in a very bad ose, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 7. 





A SUDDEN CHANGE OF WEATHER 
Will often bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces coughing ia quickly subdued by “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” a simple and effective cure for all 
throat troubles.—([ Adv.) 





Ix every community there are a number of men | 


whose whole time is not occupied, such as teachers, 
ministers, farmers’ sons, and others. To these classes 
especially we would say, if you wish to make several 
hundred dollars during the next few months, write at 
onee to B, F. Johnson & Co., Publishers, of Richmond, 
Va., and they will show you how to do it.—[Adv.) 





ADVHER'TISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Break ast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
allie 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


HOBKIRK. 


For delicate women and children the mild, dry, invig- 
orating, piney-wood climate of Camden,South Carolina, 


unequalled. Address The HOBKIRK INN for 
























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
| with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rorat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





THe Art INTERCHANGE 


FOR 1888 is worth trying. 

FOR $1.25 you get 

6 numbers of a most beautiful and helpful art paper 

crammed with designs and {llustrations, and 

6 Superb New & Large Colored Plates. 

La France (Pink) Rosgs, | Martne, Rooks & Surr, 

Srupy oy Porrims, STOO Or Ee ter, 

CHEROKEE Roses (white 

The above comprises our 3 mos. trial offer, 
Dee. 31, 87 to Mar. 10, 88. 

Sample copy with colored study of Daisies sent for 
20 cents stamps, and beautifully illustrated priced 
catalogue of our other colored studies sent for 4 
cents postage, 1/ this paper be mentioned. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 87 & 89 W. 22d St, N. Y. 


HAIR 


DutcH LANDSCAPE, 








DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


ON THE Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
| less to the skin and free from 4SONOUS 
| LIPS drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 
| ’ highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair; put Mi in plain packets 
in the form of a sealed letter. rice, 

‘ 1.00 per packet. Sold by Druggists. 
f r cannot get it at your me st we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 


ARMS, | 1 rokPALAMSO% © CO orn. 











MADE FROM QUILLS 


MANUFACTURED INTO 
DRESS-STAYS , CORSET 
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WHIP 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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<A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


History of Featherbone sent free. Address THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO.,Three Oaks, Mich. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Warren's Featherbone Dress Stays, Corsets and Health W aists. 
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= i‘ YOU intend planting only one ROSE or a single pack- 

age of Flower Seeds we SPECIALLY RE- 
QUEST you to write for our New Cuide, 
37 100 pp., elegantly illustrated, Free to All. 
It gives plain and practical directions for growin 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs, Flowers from Seeds, &c. |t 
describes Over 1,500 distinct varieties of Roses, Hardy 
Plants, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Lilies, 


Roses, 


Tube-Roses, Cladiolus, Tuberous Begonias, Fuschias, New 
Moon Flower, Our Finest Tested Flower Seeds, Our Wonder- 
ful Ornamental Vegetables. Over 500 varieties of Roses alone—the 
Newest, Rarest and Best. All the Latest Noveltics and Stand- 
ard Sorts in different sizes, quantities and prices to suit all pur- 


oses and localities. 


Choice selected collections of Roses, 


lower Seeds, Bulbs, Vines, &c., $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, or any amount desired. We are admitted to be the LARCEST ROSE 


CROWERS in the United States 


; have been established 3O years, 


and use 60 Large Creenhouses for Roses alone, and offer the 


Largest Stock, Best Quality 
guaranteed. Orders sent safely 


and Lowest Prices. Satisfaction 
by mail or express to all points. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, PA. 


URPEE 





Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Itisa 
Handsome Book of 1238 pp.,with hundreds of illus- 
trations, Colored te ye tells all about the! 
aoert GARR anal on upon 
§ e 

G rs It describes Rare 


I 
Send add 


S nero opranprbanr Paitin Pett atest 
FEDS sew iiice auapce & ¢o. pauavet Pil, Pa. 








Dr. Forey (VY. 





Mention Harper's Bazar, and send 
4 cents for sample. 


** PACKER’ 
bathing infants, and by other persons who, from delicateness of 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin diseases—partic- 
ularly with regard to the various forms of seborrhea, eczema, and 
tinea of the scalp (to which young children are most liable), is a 
potent preventive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases.”— The Sanitarian, NV. Y. Druggists. 25 cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York 


““THE INFANT’S HEAD IS OFTEN NEGLECTED and not 
properly cleaned 
forms upon the scalp 
an eczema of the head. This should not be allowed to occur.” — 


As a consequence, a thick scurfy crust often 
This irritates the skin, and gives rise to 


Y. Med. Jour.) 
S TAR SOAP, daily used with warm water for 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


COLUMBIA YARNS. 


TRANE MARK REGISTERED 


CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Ma rket. 





Goons BEAR THIS TRaDs-Marx, Nonsz Orusr Genuine 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 





SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 

Tasss THREADS ans in Constant Uss in Lonnon ann 
on THs ConTInENT IN THs Various ScHooits or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anp sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Au, Vanristizs or Wors, 

Tus anove YARNS AND Fiax For Satz sy aut Leapino 
JoppgRS AND RgSTAILBRS THROUGHOUT THs UnsiTsp Starss 
AND CANADA. 








Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

118 Chambers St., New York ; 151 Congress St., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Curoago. 
Beware of imitations. 

See that our name appears on the frame. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 








EXTRACT of MEAT 
and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 





across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
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REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





1888. 


SPRING 


AND 


SEASONS 


New Gowns, 
New Coals, 


New Hats, 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The New and original Models of Gowns, Coats, Hats, 
&c., for approaching season will be on view on or 
about February 10th. 

The largest stock of Imported Cloth in the U.S. A 
—all the newest fabrics—on view same time, 

a - — 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal ELASTIC the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no breakivg in. 


FITS PERFECTLY rite Wann 


. 
| Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 


PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 













EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in o 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
im each pack: Bend Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘for 469 Broadway, New York. 





See Tto Tris PAYr=EHR. 
“CLEANFAST” The 
j F. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 
Black Stockings. 

A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genuine without our 
- trade mark on every pair 
— Use soap freely in washing 

them. For sale at 927 Broad- 

way, New York; 49 West St., 


TRADE MARK. Boston; 107 State St., Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co 


Send for price-list. 
ee 9° oF Brain Workera 
end ene, g2gegegse Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new ™ 
titic. durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for cir 
 Sebools for Physical and Vocai Culture, 
14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. ¥.C 








to get Stroug.” says of it 


other that I liked half as well.” 
SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sie"isnuax 


M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 





















it 
D. L. Down. Wm. Bisikie, author of “ How 
‘I never saw any 
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Infantile 


No mother who loves her children, who takes 
pride in their beauty, purity, and health, and in 
bestowing upon them a child’s greatest inherit- 
ance—a skin without blemish, and a body nour- 
ished by pure blood—should fail to make trial of 
the Curiovra Remenies. 

Coutioura, the great skin cure, and Curiovra 
Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Corioura Reso.vent, the new 
blood purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula, from infancy to age. 


Have been in the drug and medicine business 
twenty-five years. Have been selling your Court- 
ovura Remepies since they came West. They lead 
all others in their line. We conld not write nor 
could you print all we have heard said in favor of 
the Curiovra Remenizs. One year ago the Crrti- 
ovra and Soap cured a little girl in our house of 
the worst sore head we ever saw, and the Rrsotv- 
ENT and CuTroura are now curing a young gentle- 
man of a sore leg, while the physicians are trying 
to have it amputated. It will save his leg and 
perhaps his life. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of Cutroura Remepres. 

8. B. SMITH & BRO., Covington, Ky. 





Sold everywhere. 
25c. ; Reso.vent, $1. 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


BABY’S 


Skin,scalp,and hair preserved and beau- 
tified by the use ¢ of C UTIOvRA Soap. 


Price, Cotiovra, S0c.; Soap, | 
Prepared by the Porrer Drve | 


Loveliness 


When six months old, the left hand of our little 
| grandchild began to swell, and had every appear- 
} ance of a large boil. We poulticed it, but all to no 
| purpose. About five months after, it became a 
running sore. Soon other sores formed. He then 
had two of them on each hand, and as his blood 
became more and more impure, it took less time 
for them to break out. A sore came on the chin, 
beneath the under lip, which was very offensive. 
His head was one solid scab, discharging a great 
| deal. This was his condition at twenty-two months 
old, when I undertook the care of him, his mother 
having died when he was a little more than a year 
old, of consumption (scrofula of course). He could 
walk a little, bat could not get up if he fell down, 
and could not move when in bed, having no use 
of his hands. I immediately commenced with 
the Curicvra Remenirs, using all freely. One 
sore after another healed, a bony matter forming 
in each one of these five deep ones just before 
healing, which would finally grow loose and were 
taken out; then they would heal rapidly. One 
of these ugly bone formations I preserved. After 
taking a dozen and a half bottles he was com- 
pletely cured, and is now, at the age of six years, 

a strong and healthy child. 
Mrs. E. S. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay St., ip arm ll Til. 
a Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
| pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, cha; pped, and 
oily skin prevented by Cotiovra Soa 








B. Alta & C1, 


18th Street, (9th thcck 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York. 
(18th Street Station Elevated Road.) 
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ASSO [,ORSET 


Superior in Shape, 
Finish, and Material 








to any Corset now 


made. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


area Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





$100 t to ro $30 working for us. Agents pre- 


ferred who can furnish their own horses and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be 
pene employed also. 
and cities. 
Main St., Richmond, Va. 


A MONTH can be made 


A few vacancies in towns | 
. F. Jonnson & Co., Publishers, 1009 | 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK, 


LOWEST PRICES 


Silks and Dry Goods, &c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW 
| SPRING CATALOGUE (now in press), mailed 
| FREE. 
Please note the address. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


FOR SALE 





| Mail Orders promptly and 
| carefully filled. 


23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK 














_ CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


Lf will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, 50 different pat- 
terns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 patterns for 75 cts. 

HENRY A. BROWN,’ 
508 Broadway, New York _ City. 


Piso’s i> Banaly for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


as“ druggists or sent by mail. 
ET. 
Hazeltine, » Warren, Pa. 


> CORSETS 









The best ever made. Ask your Dealer for them. 


See that 
full name 


ELECTRO-SILICON *«:::* 


Nebo 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St. 





cS pNEg2 Os: 
N.Y. 


Now Offer Exceptional Bargains in 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 


Rhadames, 

Surahs, 

Satin Luxor, 

Faillé Francaise, 

Black Radzimtr, 
Armures, &c. 


Black 


SPECIAL :— 
BLACK SATIN LUXOR, 
( Exceptional value) 
BLACK RHADAMES, 


Regular price, 


$1.25 


$98c. 
$1.25 
Orders by mail promptly filled through mail- 
order department. 


_ 20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
Over G, 000, C00 PEOPLE USE 


> SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY&CO, 






M.FERRY&Co's 
Illustrated, De- 
seriptivedt Pri: ced 


SEEDSME 
GP) a the world. 


applicants, and to 

season's custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invalwable ‘oail. Every one 
using Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
it Address D. M. FERRY & O0., Detroit, Mich. 


c.C. SHAYNE, manufact- 








urer, 103 Prince St., is over- | 


stocked with magnificent 
Sealskin Garments, Fur- 
lined Circulars, Plush 
Sacques, gents’ Fur-lined 


Overcoats, Robes, Caps, and 
Gloves, and rather 
carry them over 

have been MARKED WAY 
DOWN. 





for 


CURE::. DEAF 


Pxcx’s Patent Improve CussioxeD 
Eas Davus Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and | perform the 
work of the nat d I 














ble, comfor 
Jae tion. Cor 
whi spers ly 
ustrated book with te 1 $s. 
FREE Address F. HIS¢ Ox, 853 
Mention this paper 


=100 NICE CARDS, oo"unsss 
e on all, 100 
lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 


3 other prizes, all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book 
of elegant NEW sample cards, and biggest terms ever 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


> KIRBY,BEARD & Co = 
oF -THREADING NEEDLES 
eS se 


THREADING THREADED 


_ PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS... 





broadway, New York. 
































Boned with Featherbone | 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarn “becoming” to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying ik, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosm 






E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chi 


r 


than | 
prices | 


Write for prices 
or call at 103 Prince St. 









cago | a dentist's chair.” 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


a 


WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION 


For sale by all leading dealers, « 
post-paid on receipt of 15 cents ir 


or sent 
stamps, 


New Yerk. 
[ 4 
es Pe nolo 


D ; 
Constable AS 


Spring, 1888. 


COTTON ‘Coops, 
FRENCH PRINTED SATINS, 


New and Fresh Spring Col- 
ors and Designs. 


roadway AS 1 9th ét. 
DonielsSons 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


Good quality of Muslin Chemise, at 42c., 58¢ 
and 67e. 

Drawers with Embroidered Ruffle and Tucks, 
89e. and 5d 

Gowns, full size tucked yokes, 69e., trimmed with 


Re 


fine Embroidery, 


Walking Skirts, with deep Embroi 


dered Ruffle, 


at 79c. and 98c. 


SALE OF 
GENUINE FRENCH CORSETS. 


Colors: Ligh ue, White, Cream, Gray, and 
Cardinal 


import, B4 O00, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


Darlin glen. 
unkx 0: 


Upholstery Department. 
NEW IMPORTATION OF 
Curtains and Furniture Decorations. 
Turkish, Oriental, Silk and Lace Curtains, 

SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR FL 


SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, AND SEASIDE 
HOUSES. 


= Chesliwh St 
¥. Mhiladelhia 


SOGOA: 
o¢ HE. 


The finest Kad 5 HE. for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable tor Dyspeptics 
and Children. C7 —<—, of your dealer, or send {Q stamps 
Jor trial can. H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 


tNISUING 







18 POLisnEeRns 
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JENEFICIAL 
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MAPLE. 
ly freed from tartar, a 
ta continned nee. E. W. Ray 

«: “Every week's continued use 
seth and makes one lees groan from 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 7. 
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HIS PATENT. 


PRACTICAL AMERICAN FATHER. “ Now, CouNT, BEFORE WE CAN GO ANY FURTHER 
IN THIS MATTER, SO FAR AS MY DAUGHTER IS CONCERNED, | SHOULD LIKE YOU TO ES- 
TABLISH YOUR IDENTITY.” 

COUNT. “Mon Dieu! I VILL SHOW YOU MY PATENT OF NOBILITY.” 

P. A. F. “*THAT IS ALL VERY WELL; I OWN SEVERAL PATENTS MYSELF; BUT HOW DO I 
KNOW YOURS Is NOT AN INFRINGEMENT ?” 


A HASTY DEPARTURE 
“Bub,” said the agent, as a little boy opened the 
| door, “is your ma in?” 
**Yes; she’s in the kitchen trying to fix the stove; it 
won't bake. Who shall I say wants to see her?” 
“Tell her it’s the new minister, who will call again.” 


FACETIZ. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Bonny (whispering). “Didn't I hear Clara tell you, 
Mr. Featherly, that she was sorry, but she really 
couldn't give you a lock of her hair?” 

Fratucriy “Sh, Bobby !—er—yes.” 

Bonny. “ Well, you just wait a day or two, and I'll 
get some for you when she's out.” 





ecknintecinalpennipesaie 

A little girl of Knickerbocker descent, in whose 
presence the family glories were often descanted on, 
was overheard lately rebuking her pet kitten for some 





QUIMBLY (bachelor). “HWM! Just as I Ex- 
PECTED. THESE COUNTRY HOTELS NEVER 
HAVE ENOUGH COVERING ON THEIR BEDS TO 
MAKE A LIZARD COMFORTABLE. Lucky I 
BROUGHT A HALF-DOZEN BLANKETS ALONG.” 


“A LITTLE COOL AT FIRST, BUT I'LL SOON 
WARM UP UNDER ALL THOSE BLANKETS.” 








A SINGULAR LACK OF COURTESY. 
“TY "CLAR’, MR. SHOOKUM, '¥ I DIDN'T FORGIT TO AX YO’ TO TAKE OFF YO’ HAT! I’m 
ACTUALLY GITTIN’ DAT ABSEN’-MINDED I HAIN’T GOT COMMON PERLITENESS NO MO’!” 

















FROM AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER. 











PERSUASION, 
“THEE "ERE, MY MAN, THEE IF YOU CAWN’T THTART MY HOss. 
MEANS OF PERTHWASION ON "IM WITH NO EFFECT.” 
““BE JABERS! AN’ THERE'S WAN MANES YE HAVEN'T THRIED.” 
“BEG YOUR PARDON?” 
* PERSUADE "IM TO AX YOU TO ONHITCH 'IM.” 


I'VE TWIED EVERY 


' 
misdemeanor. Holding pussy by her fore-paws, and | 
looking her full in the face, she remarked, “I’m | earthquake ordered of her dress-maker a wrap, saying, 
ashamed of you, Kitty, for being so naughty; and | “I don't want it for a sortie de bal exactly; make it 


just think, your grandmother was a Maltese ! } more a sortie de tremblement de terre.” 


A lady in Europe who had been throngh the Nice 





(Later, Quimbly finishing up with his hand- 
kerchief.) “WHEW! MERCURY MUST HAVE RUN 
OUT AT THE BOTTOM OF THE TUBE. SEEMS 
LIKE THE MORE I SPREAD ON, THE COLDER 
I GET.” 


(Next morning.) ‘WELL, WELL, IF THAT 
WASN'T STUPID IN ME! NOTHING UNDER ME 
ALL NIGHT BUT AN EMACIATED MATTRESS!” 
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EXCHANGING COMPLIMENTS. 
HER COUSIN. “I MusT SAY, EMMA, THAT YOU'VE GROWN QUITE HANDSOME, 
NOW, CAN’T YOU GIVE ME A COMPLIMENT IN RETURN 2?” 
HIS COUSIN. ‘‘ WELL, I SHOULD SAY THAT YOU WERE A GENTLEMAN OF MOST EX- 
CELLENT TASTE.” 


THERE, 





